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FOREWORD 
By Tue Rev. Canon W. H. Harris, M.A., B.Litt. 


At the Royal National Eisteddfod at Denbigh in 
August, 1939, a prize of £25 was offered for an ‘‘ Essay 
on the Life and Work of Dr. A. G. Edwards, the first 
Archbishop of Wales.’? As the adjudicator in that 
competition I had no hesitation in awarding the prize 
to ** Croesoswallt ’’ for his solid, accurate and withal, 
most readable essay. The author has wisely lost no 
time in expanding that essay to form the present 
volume. 


His treatment of the subject throughout is objective, 
judicious and balanced. It represents neither the one- 
sided and exaggerated hero-worshipping biography of 
a bygone age, nor yet the equally one-sided, 
** debunking ”’ impressionist biography which has had 
a certain vogue in more recent years. What we have 
here is a sober and dignified treatment of the subject, 
and one which forms a not unworthy tribute to the 
memory of the late Archbishop. 


As it gave me great pleasure to read the essay in 
its original form, so now it gives me renewed pleasure 
to contribute this ‘*‘ Foreword ”’ to the book in which 
the fruit of the diligent author’s labours is made avail- 
able for that wider public which cannot fail to be 
interested in the life-story of the redoubtable prelate 
who was such a prominent figure in the public life of 
Wales and the Welsh Church for nearly half a century. 


St. David’s College, 
Lampeter. 


AUTHOR’S NOTE 


This account of the Life and Work of the late Dr. 

_ Alfred George Edwards, Archbishop of Wales, was 

awarded the prize at the National Eisteddfod of Wales 

held at Denbigh in 1989, and it is now published by 

kind permission of the Council of the National 
Eisteddfod. 


The author wishes to thank many friends in various 
parts of Wales who have supplied him with information 
relating to the late Archbishop Edwards. He is 
particularly grateful for help received from: 
Chancellor Harold Edwards, St. Asaph; Canon W. H. 
Harris, M.A., B.Litt., St. David’s College, Lampeter ; 
Mr. Tom Morgan, Pontrhydygroes, Cardiganshire ; 
Mrs. Stone, Oswestry; the Rev. E. J. Williams, 
Tremeirchion; Mr. Henry Cleaver, St. Asaph; Canon 
Joseph Morgan, Panteg; Canon J. E. Morgan, 
Newtown; Canon Ben Davies Wrexham ; the Venerable 
Archdeacon C. F. Roberts, Llandudno; Canon 
Bickerton Edwards, Tenby; Mr. W. G. Dodd, 
Llangollen; Mr. Owen Williams, County Library, 
Ruthin; the Librarian of the National Library of 
Wales, Aberystwyth; the Warden of Llandovery 
School; Canon Lester Jones, Prestatyn; Mr. Roy 
Rates and Mr. Davies, of the Public Library, 
Wrexham; Mr. Ll. Nicholas, Ruabon; Mr. E. J. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Wien the summer of 1847 Bishop Vowler Short 

journeyed from the city of St. Asaph across the 
hills to Llanymawddwy, a little mountain parish 
beyond the Arans in Merioneth, to pay a visit to the 
Vicar, the Reverend William Edwards and his wife and 
family. Soon after this visit the Vicar received from 
Bishop Vowler Short an offer of the living of Llangollen. 
He decided to accept it. A few months before the 
family left Llanymawddwy Rectory, the Vicar’s 
youngest son, Alfred George Edwards, was born, and 
during the year 1849 he travelled with his father and 
mother from the upland village near the source of the 
Dovey, along the rough track to Bala, and so down 
the Dee Valley to hismew home. During the next few 
years several visits were paid to Llangollen Vicarage 
by Bishop Vowler Short, and it is on record’ that the 
Vicar’s youngest son was duly presented to him when 
he was six or seven years of age. The Bishop had 
arrived from St. Asaph in “‘ a stately coach driven by 
a stately coachman.”’ The little boy was rather proud 
of himself at the time of this presentation to the 
Bishop. He was wearing a new suit for the first time. 
Downstairs he had been ‘* staring eagerly at the horses 
and at the splendid coachman in his silk stockings and 
powdered wig.’’ On presenting him, his mother said : 
“ This is the Bishop ”? and then to the surprise of his 
parents he exclaimed : ‘* There is a much finer bishop 
in the kitchen.’? What Bishop Vowler Short thought 


1 ** Memories,’ Archbishop Edwards, p. 81. 


of the boy on this occasion must be a matter for 
conjecture. He certainly did not know that the little 
fellow was destined to become Bishop of St, Asaph 
before he was forty years of age, and later to be made 
Metropolitan of Wales and to be enthroned by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury in the presence of a member 
of the Royal House, a Prime Minister of England, and 
a great company representative of the people of Wales. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE LEVITICAL FAMILY OF WALES 


BNeies oe oe Edwards belonged to a well-known 

Cardiganshire family which has given so many 
clergymen to the Church that it was once described as 
the ‘* Levitical Family of Wales.’’? In his Adgofion? 
published in 1904, Archdeacon Evans of St. Asaph says 
that in less than eighty years, this family gave twenty 
ministers to the Welsh Church, among them a bishop, 
a dean and two canons. This list, wrote the Arch- 
deacon, is a crown on Hafodygofaint, the cradle of the 
family, and on the old Ystrad Meurig Grammar School, 
where several of them received their education. 


The Archbishop’s grandfather was Joseph Edwards, 
of Hendrefelen, in the parish of Ysbytty Ystwyth—*‘ a 
devout and earnest man, much interested in and moved 
by the revival then within the Church.”* He was one 


2 ** O’r flwyddyn 1825 hyd heddiw y mae tri o feibion, tri ar 
ddeg o wyrion, a phedwar o orwyrion Joseph Edwards wedi bod 
mewn urddau Eglwysig. Dyma un teulu mewn llai na phedwar 
ugain mlynedd o amser wedi cyfranu ugain o genhadon hedd i 
hen Eglwys y Cymry. Ac yn eu plith cawn esgob, un deon, a dau 
o ganoniaid. Dyma lechres ag sydd yn goron i Hafodygofaint, 
cryd y teulu, ac i hen Ysgol Ramadegol Ystrad Meurig, lle 
derbyniodd amryw o honynt ei haddysg.’’—Archdeacon Evans’ 
** Adgofion Henafgwr.”’ 


3 The MSS pedigree of Joseph Edwards of Hendrefelen and 
his descendants, collected from members of the family living in 
1939 by the author of this biography is in the National Library 
of Wales. 
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of the converts of Daniel Rowlands of Llangeitho, and 
he accompanied the Reverend Ebenezer Morris, 
Twrgwyn (to whom he was related), through North 
Wales as a ‘* Cynghorwr ’’ during his itinerant 
ministry. Joseph Edwards was born in 1766 at 
Rhydyrefail, Lledrod, Cardiganshire. Lledrod parish 
has been the birthplace of several illustrious men and 
among them the Reverend Thomas Oliver, Vicar of 
Dudley, who partly endowed Ystrad: Meurig Grammar 
School; the Reverend Evan Thomas (Ieuan Brydydd 
Hir), poet, literate and antiquarian, 1730-1789, author 
of Dissertatio de Bardus, Love of our Country, Penitent 
Shepherd ; the Reverend David Morris, son of Ebenezer - 
Morris (already referred to) 1769—1825 (renowned 
preacher with the Calvinistic Methodists and relative 
cf Joseph Edwards, Hendrefelen).* Another native of 
Liedrod was David Davies (1787—1846), father of 
David Davies (‘‘ Top Sawyer ’’), and grandfather of 
Lord Davies of Llandinam. 

In 1815 Joseph Edwards left Lledrod for 
Hafodygofaint, Gwnnws. In 1830 he went to 
Hendrefelen when the old family of Hughes left. The 
Hendrefelen property is owned and occupied to this 
day by the Edwards family. Joseph Edwards married 
Catherine Williams of Trefriwfawr, Gwnnws, a family 
that produced ‘* William Jones, Y Faenor.’*** Joseph 
Edwards died on December 11th, 1855, aged 89, and 


4 For further notes see ‘‘ Enwogion Sir Aberteifi’’ by 
Gwynionydd. , 
4. William Jones, Y Faenor (Vaynor) was curate of Vaynor 
and later a Canon of Bangor and Vicar of Llandwrog. In the 
“ Vaynor Handbook,’’ published by W. Morgan, Pant, 1893, 
several references are made to William Jones, Y Vaynor. He 
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was buried beside his wife at Gwnnws Church. His 
wife pre-deceased lhim, dying on August 4th, 1841, at 
the age of 67. Joseph Edwards had six children : 


(1) Ann. 

(2) Wilham (father of Archbishop Edwards). 
(3) John. 

(4) Ebenezer. 

(5) Edward. 

(6) Mary. 

Three of the sons of Joseph Edwards became 
beneficed clergymen of the Church in Wales, viz. : (1) 
The Reverend William Edwards (born 1800, died 1868), 
eurate of Strata Florida, curate in charge of 
Llanwyddelan, Mont., Rector of Llanymawddwy, 
Vicar of Llangollen; (2) The Reverend John Edwards, 
Vicar of Llanfihangel-ar-Arth, Carmarthenshire, and 
(8) the Reverend Ebenezer Edwards, Vicar of the first 


was the son of Edward Jones and Elizabeth Jones, of Bryn 
Bach, Ystrad Meurig. His mother was the daughter of Thomas 
Williams, the elder brother of the Reverend John Williams, 
Lledrod. Thomas Williams was a deacon of the Methodist 
Church, Swyddffynnon. ‘“* It was the intention of Edward Jones 
to bring up his son William to his own trade, but God had 
ordained otherwise. He had chosen him to serve in a much 
higher capacity, and had endowed him with special gifts for the 
Christian ministry. The house where Canon Jones was born 
was quite near to Ystrad Meurig School, and was built on one 
of the many farms that the noted founder had given to endow 
the School. He, therefore, had all the advantages of a thorough 
educational training from his infancy. In those days, all the 
education that was needed to enter the Church’s ministry was 
imparted at Ystrad Meurig School, and it proved in his case, as 
well as in many others, to be adequate. Though William Jones 
was descended from dissenting families, he never appears to 
have identified himself with them.’’The author of the Vaynor 
Handbook adds: ‘* That he sympathised with the revival, 
commenced and conducted with so much energy and success by 
the immortal Rowland, of Llangeitho, we have abundant proof.” 
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London Welsh Church at Ely Place, Rector of Mallwyd, 
Vicar of Llanfechell, Mon. Several Welsh clergymen 
are descended from Joseph Edwards’ eldest daughter, 
Ann; the youngest daughter, Mary, was the mother of 
clergymen, while the other son, Edward, followed his 
father as farmer at Hendrefelen. Amongst Cardigan- 
shire people, Edward Edwards was regarded as the 
ablest son of Joseph Edwards. Like his father he was 
a leader in the religious and social life of the district in 
which he lived. He made a notable speech at a public 
meeting to protest against the removal of Ystrad 
Meurig Grammar School, Ystrad Meurig, which was 
remembered and spoken about for years. Rector 
Griffiths of Merthyr, referring to it later said: “A 
better speaker in the Welsh language I never heard, 
even on the hills where the pith of all eloquence is to 
be found.”? As spokesman of the Tregaron Guardians, 
Edward Edwards made a deep impression on the Poor 
Law Commissioners (amongst whom was Sir Hugh 
Owen). He argued in Welsh with such force that the 
project on hand was allowed to drop for forty years. 

The Reverend William Edwards, father of 
Archbishop Edwards, and the eldest son of Joseph 
Edwards, was one of the last to be ordained direct 
from Ystrad Meurig Grammar School.> This was one 
of the licensed Grammar Schools in Wales from which 
young men were ordained without proceeding to any 
university. William Edwards was one of the last 
group ordained before the licence was withdrawn. One 


5 For further information about the School see *‘ Biography 
of David James *’ by the Reverend Joseph Morgan, Rector of 
Panteg. 
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of his contemporaries in the School was the Reverend 
Dr. David James, M.A., Ph.D., F.S.A., Rector of 
Panteg, and father of Dr. Herbert Armitage James, 
Dean of St. Asaph, Principal of Cheltenham College, 
Headmaster of Rugby, and President of St. John’s 
College, Oxford. 

At Ystrad Meurig Grammar School, the Reverend 
William Edwards was educated under the Reverend 
John Williams, familiarly known as ‘‘ Yr hen Sir.”’ 
He became Curate of Strata Florida in 1825 and also 
acted as assistant in his old School at Ystrad Meurig. 
In 1828 he was appointed Curate-in-charge of 
Lianwyddelan, Mont. In 1884 he removed to 
Llanymawddwy, where he was Rector for fifteen years. 
He left in 1849 to become Vicar of Llangollen, where 
he laboured with great diligence for twenty years. 
The great majority of the ‘people of Llangollen were 
Nonconformists, but the Archbishop’s father was held 
by all in very great respect. When he died in 1868 
a writer in one of the newspapers of the time paid this 
tribute to him: ‘* The venerable gentleman had won 
the esteem and profound regard of all his parishioners, 
Nonconformist and Conformist alike, and was warmly 
and deservedly beloved.’? When the Reverend William 
Edwards went to Llanwyddelan in 1828, he married 
Sarah Wood, daughter of Thomas Wood, of Painswick, 
a member of the family of this name settled at 
Painswick in Gloucestershire. Of this marriage there 
were seven children, viz. : 

(1) Esenezer Woop (Vicar of Nantglyn, 1857, 
Vicar of Ruabon, 1862-1897, Canon of 
St. Asaph). 
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(2) Wriiam JosepH (Vicar of Llandow in th 
Vale of Glamorgan, with whom Arch 
bishop Edwards lived as a boy, and by 
whom he was coached for Oxford). 

(3) Mary ANN (who lived with her widowec 
mother at Llandow Rectory for many 
years). 

(4) Henry Tuomas (born 1837, died: 1884, Vica 
of Aberdare, late Vicar of Caernarvon. 
and afterwards Dean of Bangor). 

(5) Bickerton Aucustus (Vicar of Llanwonno, 
and late Vicar of Bettws-yn-Rhos. 
Denbighshire. 

(6) Louisa (who married James Lewis, Plas Draw. 
Aberdare). 

(7) Aurren GEORGE, who became Archbishop of 
Wales in 1920. 
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CHAPTER II. 
LLANYMAWDDWY AND LLANGOLLEN 


AK RED GEORGE EDWARDS, the youngest son 

of the Reverend William Edwards, was born on 
the 2nd of November, 1848, at Llanymawddwy 
Rectory, Merioneth. He was only a few months old 
when the family removed from Llanymawddwy to 
Llangollen. His early days were spent at Llangollen 
for which parish he retained a great affection to the 
end of his life. It was during his boyhood at Llan- 
gollen that he first took up angling. When he was 
sixteen he began to fish in the River Dee and a well- 
known character, Griffie Lewis, taught him how to tie 
a fly and how to navigate a coracle. Later in life 
Archbishop Edwards used to tell the story of how 
on one occasion in his early days (after he had left 
Llangollen for Llandovery) he had to take a wedding 
service at 8 a.m. He was up at 6 and went to cast 
a line in the Towy where he hooked a big trout, which 
delayed him so much that he had to run to the church, 
The fish was too big for his bag and there was nothing 
for it, he said, ‘* but to put on my cassock and surplice 
and go through the ceremony with the fish in my 
pocket.’? Old people at Llangollen who remembered 
the Reverend William Edwards and his family at the 
Vicarage used to compare the boys and one good lady 
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always said she did not like Henry (Dean of Bangor) 
because he was so pugnacious. She liked Alfred; he 
was so gentle ! One of the Archbishop’s oldest political 
opponents told this story to him many years afterwards 
when Dr. Edwards was known everywhere as the 
militant Bishop of St. Asaph. 

Archbishop Edwards knew the Llangollen which 
George Borrow saw and admired. 

The famous author of Wild Wales paid visits to 
Llangollen Vicarage in 1854. ‘* On the appointed 
evening,’’ wrote Borrow, ‘‘ we went, myself. wife and 
Henrietta, and took tea with the Vicar and his wife, 
their sons and daughters, all delightful and amiable 
beings—the eldest son [Ebenezer Wood, afterwards 
Vicar of Ruabon] a fine intelugent young man from 
Oxford, lately admitted into the Church, and now 
assisting his father in his sacred office.””, When Borrow 
wrote this, Archbishop Edwards was only six years of 
age. He does not appear to have gone to school until 
he was twelve and then only for a brief period. From 
1860 to 1861 one of the Archbishop’s brothers was 
classical master at Llandovery School, and during this 
year the Archbishop lived with him and attended the 
School. He himself has since written—‘* This is all the 
schooling I ever had.’’ It is a singular fact that at 
this time Llandovery had for its Vicar, the Rev. 
Joshua Hughes, afterwards Bishop of St. Asaph, and 
the predecessor of Dr. Edwards in that See. 

Circumstances compelled his return to Llangollen, 
but on the death of his father he began to read for 
Oxford, with the help of his brother, the Rev. William 
Joseph Edwards. He matriculated at Jesus College 
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with an exhibition. In June, 1874, he took his degree 
(proceeding to M.A. in 1876). On leaving Oxford he 
Was appointed second master at Llandovery School 
and curate of Llandingat. He was ordained by 
Bishop Basil Jones in 1874, licensed upon a title given 
by the Vicar of Llandovery, and received priest’s 
orders in 1875. 


When the Warden of Llandovery School, the Rev. 
W. Watkins, resigned in 1875, he recommended 
Archbishop Edwards to apply for the post. He did so 
and was chosen. He has himself left a record of the 
way in which he was appointed Headmaster of 
Llandovery when he was only 27 years of age :— 


**'The ruling spirit among the five appointing 
‘© trustees was a lady. As soon as she heard of 
““my candidature, the Warden was requested 
“to send me over to be inspected. Lady 
** Llanover was devoted to Wales and the Welsh 
**Janguage. When I arrived at Llanover Park, 
*“ her butler, with the name and wisdom of 
** Daniel, received me in the native language. 
** Ushered into the deciding presence’ of the 
** great lady, I got through the interview, and, 
** as I left, I replied to her kind imvitation to 
‘take some refreshment before starting on my 
‘‘ homeward journey that the Pentrulliad had 
“* already asked me to do so. I saw at once 
“‘that she had failed to recognise the name given 
“in the Welsh Bible to Pharaoh’s butler. A 
‘© few days after my return the Warden told me 
‘* that lhe had heard from Lady Llanover, who 
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*““ was greatly impressed with my knowledge of 
** Welsh. My gratitude to Pentrulliad is 
*“ sincere. I was appointed warden and head- 
‘¢ master in May, 1875.”? 


CHAPTER III. 
WARDEN OF LLANDOVERY 


ce LANDOVERY SCHOOL was opened on the Ist of 

March, 1848. It had been founded in 1847 by 
Thomas Phillips (1760-1851). The founder, who was 
born in London, was the son of Thomas Phillips of the 
Inland Revenue Department. As a child he was 
delicate and was sent to Radnorshire for his health. 
He became a surgeon and, after spending many years 
in the service of the East India Company, he returned 
to London. He became a benefactor of St. David’s 
College, Lampeter, where he founded six scholarships 
and then offered to endow a Welsh Educational] 
Institution at Llandovery. The continuance of the 
school at Llandovery was made dependent upon the 
erection there of a suitable schoo] house. A public 
subscription was at once promoted, and the school 
with a house for the master, was built. | When the 
school was opened in 1848, the first Warden, the Ven. 
John Williams, M.A., Archdeacon of Cardigan, 
delivered an address at Llandingat Church, Llan- 
dovery, in the course of which he said :—‘*‘ Thomas 
Phillips . . . . is a man who not only loves our name 
and nation, but is also one of ourselves, descended like 
ourselves, from the time-honoured race of the ancient 
Britons. Feeling the wants of his kinsmen by race 
and blood, he has founded an Institution in which his 
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younger brethren according to the flesh should be 
taught, not only the usual branches of a common 
education, but should also be rendered accomplished 
scholars, fully able to comprehend, in its original form, 
all that the Holy Scriptures contain, for the due 
edification of the living temple, the Christian soul, in 
all its vital parts and fair proportions. He has also 
prepared a course of instruction, which may enable 
them, if called upon to discharge such duties, fully to 
explain the important truths thus acquired, in the 
popular and much cherished language of their own 
less favoured kinsmen. And although the Founder is 
himself a consistent member of the Church established 
by law within these realms; and although the friends 
whom he has employed in carrying his wishes into 
execution, all belong to the same Church, yet the 
advantages derivable from the Institution are not to 
be confined to the children of Churchmen, but may 
be enjoyed by all whose parents look for their 
redemption and final salvation to the sole merits of a 
crucified Saviour. The Founder has no fears that the 
result of the high education, which as he hopes will 
be given to the pupils of hhis Institution, will endanger 
the stability of the Church to which he js attached, nor 
subvert the foundaton of those principles which he 
believes to be true.’’ 

When Archbishop Edwards became Warden and 
Headmaster of the school founded by Thomas Phillips, 
Aberystwyth College had only been opened three years 
and the movement which eventually gave Wales its 
university and its system of intermediate schools was 
only in its infancy. Work had been proceeding at 
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Llandovery for twenty-seven years, but the new 
Warden found that the buildings had become 
dilapidated. He had many hard struggles. He 
borrowed money with which he was able to offer higher 
salaries and so secured a better qualified staff. Under 
his energetic direction Llandovery School made rapid 
strides. The number of boys attending at first 
doubled, and eventually trebled. ‘‘ Several noted - 
University men were added to the staff of masters. 
Athletics were made a prominent feature, and the 
building was largely extended. What gave the 
greatest impetus to the growing educational movement 
of the time was the fact that where it was before quite 
a nine days wonder for Welsh boys to take open 
scholarships at the Universities, the boys trained by 
Dr. Edwards frequently succeeded in wresting these 
prizes from boys trained at the great public schools 
of England. Before leaving the School the Warden 
succeeded in his ambition to lay at least a foundation 
upon which Llandovery could be developed into a 
school that should compare mot unfavourably with 
similar institutions on the other side of the Severn.’ 

Midway through his term of office as Headmaster 
of Llandovery, in 1880, a Departmental Committee was 
appointed, under the Chairmanship of Lord Aberdare, 
to inquire into intermediate and higher education in 
Wales. This Committee gave Wales its university and 
its intermediate schools. Archbishop Edwards gave 
evidence before this Committee. At the time (1880) 
there were 178 boys at Llandovery School; 111 were 


8 Byegones. 
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boarders ; 160 were born in Wales and 18 in England; 
86 could speak Welsh fairly, 15 indifferently, and 77 
were only able to speak English. Of the 178 boys, 
125 belonged to the Church and 53 were Nonconform- 
ists. Seventy-four of the boys then at Llandovery 
intended to enter Oxford or Cambridge. The rules of 
the School permitted the boys to attend the places of 
worship desired by their parents. The Aberdare 
Committee, although finding that indirect Church 
influences were feared, reported that the ‘* evidence 
proved that no constraint was put upon Nonconformist 
boys either to accept the teaching or to attend worship 
inconsistent with their religious principles.”’ This 
Commttee also placed on record their opinion that 
Llandovery School could be ranked among the most 
efficient in Wales. 


Under Archbishop Edwards it had undoubtedly 

become the leading first grade school in the 
Principality. 
’It was while he was at Llandovery that the 
Archbishop married Miss Caroline Edwards, daughter 
of Mr. Edward Edwards, of Llangollen; it was at 
Llandovery that five of his seven children were born ; 
and it was at Llandovery that Mrs. Edwards died on 
the 7th of January, 1884. (This is the great sorrow to 
which he alludes in his ‘‘Memories.’’?) The five 
children born at Llandovery were :— 


1. Muriex Awnesta (who married Brigadier- 
Genera] Francis G. Fuller, C.B., C.M.G.). 


2. Karnartne Louisa (died unmarried sth 
October, 1907). 
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3. ALFRED Harotp Epwarps, M.A. Chancellor 
of St. Asaph (born 16th August, 1878). 

4. Francis Wittiam Lioyp Epwarps, O.B.E., 
Lt.-Col., King’s Royal Rifles (died 19th 
December, 1920). 

5. Rev. Ernest Woop Epwarps, B.A. (Rector 
of Bicknor, Kent. Born 1882). 

On the 19th of April, 1886, Archbishop Edwards 
married Mary Laidley, youngest daughter of Watts 
Jobn Garland, of Lisbon, and Worg, Dorset, and of 
this marriage there were two children—Henry Laidley 
Garland Edwards, B.A., Barrister-at-Law, Lieut. 3rd 
R.W.F., born 1886. Killed in action 16th May, 1915; 
and Mary Blanche Garland (who on the 10th 
September, 1908, married Major William Bernard 
Branston, Rifle Brigade, only son of W. W. 
Branston of Onslow Gardens, London, S.W.) ” 

A year or two before he became Warden of 
Llandovery, Archbishop Edwards was accepted as a 
candidate for ordination by Bishop Thirlwell. He 
was ordained by Bishop Basil Jones and licensed upon 
a title given by the Vicar of Llandovery in 1874. He 
gained experience of clerical work at this period, 
conducting services in one of the two churches at 
Llandovery. The services were for the boys of the 
School but the parishioners also attended. In addition 
he assisted in the management of the National School 
and did parochial visiting. In 1885 he was appointed 
Vicar of Carmarthen and Chaplain and Secretary to 


7 The second Mrs. Edwards died 30th December, 1912. On 
August Ist, 1917, Archbishop Edwards married Margaret, 
daughter of Canon John Richard Armitstead, M.A., Vicar of 
Sandbach, who survived him. 
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the Bishop of St. David’s. After spending four years 
at Carmarthen, he received from Lord Salisbury the 
offer of the Bishopric of St. Asaph in succession to 
Dr. Joshua Hughes. Lord Salisbury wrote that ‘‘after 
a somewhat protracted examination of the qualifica- 
tions of all those clergymen whose names have been 
suggested for the vacant See, I am convinced that 
there is none whose selection would be of so much 
advantage to the Church of Wales in its present difficult 
position, and: I hope, therefore, earnestly that you may 
see your way to undertake the duty.”’ The offer was 
accepted. The new Bishop was only thirty-nine years 
of age. He was destined to exercise episcopal 
jurisdiction in the diocese of St. Asaph for forty-five 
years. 


CHAPTER IV. 
BISHOP OF ST. ASAPH 


an HE formal election of Dr. Edwards as Bishop 

of St. Asaph took place at a meeting of the 
Greater Chapter held at the Cathedral Chapter House, 
St. Asaph, on March 2nd, 1889. The members of the 
Chapter consisting of the Very Rev. the Dean 
(Herbert James), Archdeacons Smart and D. R. 
Thomas and Canons Hugh Jones, W. Richardson, 
W. Howell Evans (by proxy), David Lewis, 
W. Morton, M. H. Lee, and T. B. Ll. Browne, were 
present. The Apparitor, Mr. H. Cleaver, for this 
purpose specially appointed, swore to the publication 
of the Dean’s mandate citing the Chapter. The 
Chapter Clerk, Mr. Sisson, read the Conge d’Elire “ 
and the Queen’s letters missive after which the roll of 
electors was called. The Dean pronounced a full 
Chapter, absentees being declared contumacious. The 


7s Prior to the Disestablishment of the Church in Wales 
the appointment of Bishops was vested in the Crown but the 
old form of election by the Cathedral] Chapter was retained. 
The Conge d’Elire was the license under the Great Seal to 
proceed to the election of a new Bishop and it was accompanied 
by a Letter Missive containing a name of the Crown nominee. 
The Dean and Chapter were bound under the penalties of 
Praemunire to proceed to the election of this nominee and if 
they refused or neglected to elect him, the Bishop could be 
appointed by letters patent under the Great Seal !!! Since 
Disestablishment, new Bishops of the Church in Wales are 
appointed by members of the Electoral College set up in accord- 
ance with the constitution of the Church. 
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Chapter then proceeded into the choir for service. 
After the first Lesson, they returned to the Chapter 
House and the election began, the junior Canon voting 
first. Voting was unanimous in favour of the Rev. 
Alfred George Edwards, M.A., whom the Dean 
declared to be duly elected Bishop. The Chapter then 
returned to the choir and the Dean announced the 
result to the congregation. 

On the 25th of March following, the consecration 
of Dr. Edwards as Bishop by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury (Dr. Benson), assisted by the Bishops of 
London, St. Albans, Llandaff, St. David’s, Jamaica, 
Leicester, and Antigua and by Bishop Mitchinson, 
took place at Westminster Abbey in London. 

The enthronisation of the new Bishop took place on 
St. Mark’s Day in the cathedral church of the diocese. 
For centuries the enthronement of a new Bishop had 
been *‘ a mere form without any ceremony.’’ On this 
occasion, the final formality by which Dr. Edwards 
was fully installed into the power and privileges of the 
See, was carried out in the presence of a very large 
congregation of clergy and laity from all parts of the 
diocese. As it was destined to be the last enthrone- 
ment of a Bishop at St. Asaph under the old order of 
the Church ‘* by law established ’’ in Wales, an account 
of the proceedings will not be out of place. About 
250 out of the 290 clergy in the St. Asaph diocese were 
present together with many representative laymen. 
The enthronisation took place at noon by which time 
the cathedral was full, many being compelled to stand. 
Amongst those occupying seats in the choir were 
Sir Watkin Williams Wynn, Bart., of Wynnstay, 
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Sir W. G, Williams, Sir Pryce Pryce Jones, of Dolerw, 
Mr. E, Swetenham, M.P., Colonel Mesham, Mr. J. 
Scott Bankes, of Northop, Mr. (afterwards Chancellor) 
Trevor Parkins of Gresford, Mr. Corbett Yale, Bryn- 
eglwys, and Mr. W. D. W. Griffith, then Mayor of 
Denbigh). About twelve o’clock a procession was 
formed and passed in the following order to the Palace 
Gardens entrance to receive the Bishop :—Verger 
(Mr. C. F. Mansbridge), the Dean (the Very Rev. 
Herbert A. James), the Chancellor of the Diocese 
(Dr. Francis Henry Jeune), Verger (Mr. W. H. 
Robinson), the Venerable Archdeacon D. R. Thomas, 
Canons D. Howell, Hugh Jones, W. Morton, W. 
Richardson, David Lewis, R. Williams (Llanfyllin), 
Wiliams (Llanllugan), and T. B. Ll. Browne, 
Vicars Chora] Glanffrwd Thomas, ‘I. Ll. Williams, 
Thomas Lloyd and E. J. Evans, the Registrar and 
Deputy Registrar, and the Bishop’s Secretary (Messrs, 
R. F. Sisson, Henry Cleaver and J. P. Lewis), the 
Rural Deans, the Revs. David Williams (Llandyrnog), 
the Warden of Ruthin, D. P. Lewis (Llandrinio), 
D. Lewis (Llangyniew), R. E. Price, L1. Wynne Jones 
(Chirk), Stephen Gladstone, J. H. McGill, J. Williams 
(Newtown), T. Z. Davies (Whitford), J. Davies 
(Llanddulas) and T. Richardson (Rhyl), the Mayor of 
Wrexham (Mr. afterwards Sir Evan Morris), the 
Deputy Mayor of Ruthin (Mr, J. D. Jenkins), with the 
clergy, law clerks and choristers following. | When 
the procession returned the Bishop ,accompanied by 
his chaplains (Canon David Howell, the Rev. Watkin 
Williams, the Rev. J. Owen, Llandovery School, and 
the Rev. E. M. Roderick) was conducted to the choir 
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by the Dean and the senior Canon (the Rey. Hugh 
Jones) who led him by the hands while the 
congregation sang *‘ The Church’s one foundation.”’ 
On reaching the throne, the Bishop presented to the 
Dean the mandate from the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
It was read by the Registrar who then administered 
the following oath to the Bishop :—‘‘ I, Alfred 
George, by Divine permission, elected, confirmed and 
consecrated Bishop of the cathedral church of St. 
Asaph do promise and swear that I will faithfully 
observe and defend the rights, liberties and privileges 
and customs of the said Cathedral Church so far as in 
me lies, so help me God.’’ After the Bishop had taken 
this oath, the Dean performed the ceremony of 
installation saying :—‘‘ In compliance with the 
mandate of the Right Reverend the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, to the Dean and Chapter of this Cathedral 
Church directed, we do induct, install and enthrone 
with full episcopal right, you Alfred George, by Divine 
permission, Lord Bishop of St. Asaph; into the real 
actual and corporal possession of the said bishopric, 
with all and singular, the rights, dignities, honours, 
privileges, and appurtenances whatsoever thereunto 
belonging; and do assign to you the episcopal throne 
or seat in the choir of this Cathedral Church, and, in 
the name of God, do place you thereon. May the Lord 
keep your coming in and your going forth from this 
time forth for evermore. Amen.’’ 

Afterwards the Dean offered the following prayer :— 
‘© O Lord, the Shepherd and Ruler of all the faithful, 
look mecifully upon Thy servant, Alfred George, whom 
Thou hast appointed to rule over this diocese, and 
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grant that both by word and good example he may 
so edify those over whom he is set, that, together with 
the flocks committed to his charge, he may attain to 
life everlasting, through the merits and mediation of 
Jesus Christ who with the Father and the Holy Spirit 
livest and reignest, ever one God, world without end. 
CAIMEN. 


A prayer for the Church followed and then Matfins 
continued. Canon Morton, the Dean, Canon Hugh 
Jones and the Rev. T. L. Williams took part in the 
service which closed with Sterndale Bennett’s anthem 
“* God is a Spirit ’? and the Benediction pronounced 
by the Bishop. 

And so Dr. Edwards became 71st Bishop of St. 
Asaph. As Bishop he assumed ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tion over the counties of Denbigh and Flint, with 
portions of the counties of Montgomery, Caernarvon, 
Merioneth and Salop, with a population of over 
313,000, and the patronage of 112 livings (and of three 
alternately with the Crown). 

A little over a year after his enthronement, a 
pastoral staff was presented to Bishop Edwards. The 
presentation took place during the meeting of the St. 
Asaph Diocesan Conference at Oswestry in 1890. The 
staff is six feet long and consists of a silver crook in 
the form of a shepherd’s hook, with the Charge of St. 
Peter in the centre. The staff bears the following 
inscription :— 

“‘ Cyflwynwyd yn y flwyddyn 1890 i’r Gwir 
Barchedig Alfred George, Esgob Llanelwy, a’i 
Olynwyr yn yr Esgobaeth.”’ 
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(‘* Presented in the year 1890 to the Right, Rev. 
Alfred George, Bishop of St. Asaph, and his successors 
in the See.’). 

With the staff was presented to the Bishop a book 
containing the names of all the subscribers and these 
included the Right Hon. William Ewart and Mrs. 
Gladstone of Hawarden. The actual presentations 
were made to the Bishop by the Ear! of Powis and the 
Dean of St. Asaph. In the course of his reply the 
Bishop used these significant words :—*‘ We Welshmen 
are fond of talking of the Ancient British Church and 
of its distinct existence, but as Mr. Gladstone in an 
eloquent speech once pointed out, thirteen hundred 
years form a period in which the waves of time 
effectually efface any footprints that may have been 
made on the sands, and the Welsh Sees form a portion 
of the Province of Canterbury as much as any four 
English Sees in that Province. How complete and 
peaceful that fusion has been we seem to realise in 
the happy and umndesigned coincidence that this 
presentation of a pastoral staff is made to the Bishop 
of a Welsh diocese in one of the English towns of that 
diocese. For myself and for those who come after me 
I trust your gift may always be a symbol of duty to 
me and to them .. . of shepherding the flock of Christ, 
and it may help to keep bright in my mind, and in the 
minds of those who follow me in the office I now hold, 
the words of the Consecration Service—‘** Be to the 
flock of Christ a shepherd not a wolf; feed them; 
devour them not, hold up the weak, heal the sick, bind 
up the broken, bring again the outcasts, seek the lost.”’ 


CHAPTER V. 
THE TITHE WAR 


R, EDWARDS began his work as Bishop of St. 
Asaph at a time when the relations between 
Churchmen and Nonconformists in Wales were 
characterised by a bitterness which increased in 
intensity as the campaign for Church Defence on the 
one side and for Disestablishment and Disendowment 
on the other, developed throughout the Principality. 
A dispassionate analysis of the causes of this unhappy 
state of affairs would fill more than one volume. In 
an account of the life and work of Dr. Edwards, it is 
unnecessary to do more than attempt to give a brief 
outline of these causes and of some of their effects, 
and in this it is not easy to pass an impartial verdict 
on events which aroused such keen controversy in 
every Welsh parish. The ecclesiastical policy of 
Elizabethan days when by Act of Parliament, the 
Welsh Bishops were called upon to prepare for public 
use a copy of the Scriptures in the Welsh language, 
produced the first translation of the Bible into Welsh 
by Bishop Morgan and his collaborators, whose work 
is commemorated in the monument erected near the 
entrance to the cathedral church of St. Asaph. Then 
came the stormy period of the Commonwealth, and 
later the Methodist revival at first within the Church 
(with ordained clergymen like Charles of Bala in the 
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van of the movement), but ultimately ending in the 
Secession of 1811. Of this schism, Archdeacon 
Thomas, in his monumental history of the diocese of 
St. Asaph, several times expresses regret that more 
wisdom and tenderness were not exhibited by the 
Church towards the Methodists. This absence of 
sympathy led to a cleavage which continued down the 
years, dividing the Welsh people into rival camps, 
with Welsh chapels springing up in increasing numbers 
all over the Principality. In 1811 there were only 
English speaking prelates to be found in Wales, whilst 
the abuses of non-residence, pluralities and nepotism 
were prevalent in the Church. Arthur J. Johnes in 
his essay on the causes of Dissent in Wales says that 
Bishop Luxmoore (1815-1830) and his family absorbed 
as much as £27,000 a year of Church property in the 
two dioceses of St. Asaph and Hereford, and that after 
his death his family received £7,000 a year in St. 
Asaph alone. He also points out that the abuse was 
aggravated by the fact that all the sinecures were 
divided at the time between individuals resident in 
remote parts of England, clergymen resident in Wales 
but doing no clerical duty and persons who were 
*‘ indebted to their connection with the bishops in 
whom all the patronage in this diocese lay, for a most 
unjust share of the Church’s revenue.’’ 

Nineteen years before Archbishop Edwards was 
appointed to St. Asaph, Mr. Gladstone had recognised 
the special claims of the Welsh Church by offering 
the See to Bishop Joshua Hughes, who signalized his 
appearance in the diocese by at once endeavouring to 
conciliate the non-conforming members of the Church 
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“by law established.”” It is on record that he 
declined to join the Church Defence Society, urging 
more pastoral] work and better preaching, but as time 
went on he found the movement against the Church 
increasing in bitterness and he changed his opinion. “* 
When he was appointed in 1870, it was believed that as 
the old Elizabethan policy was being reverted to after 
a lapse of two hundred years, the Church would regain 
its hold upon the Welsh people. By 1870, however, 
the Dissenting bodies in Wales were supporting two 
quarterlies, sixteen monthhes and ten weekly news- 
papers in the Welsh language. The movement against 
the Churen began to gather strength. It first 
expressed itself in the Tithe agitation which led to 
seenes of disorder in many places when tithes due to 
the Rector or Vicar were left unpaid by the farmers, 
who had their goods distrained upon. Police and 
soldiers appeared in several districts and effigies were 
burnt by excited crowds of people. The Tithe 
agitation increased the bitterness that existed between 
Churchpeople and Nonconformists and led to a more 
determined attack upon the Establishment. Mean- 
while many elergymen had suffered serious loss of 
income through the reduction in the amounts they 
received as tithe owners. One of the first tasks to 
which Dr. Edwards applied himself when he became 
Bishop of St. Asaph was to relieve the clergy whose 
incomes had fallen through the reduced yield of the 
tithes. Simultaneously he began the first of a series 
of Parliamentary efforts to secure the passing of a 


7» Archdeacon Thomas. 
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measure to make the landlord rather than the tenant 
responsible for the payment of tithe. it was not until 
1891 that this measure was placed on the Statute Book, 
and while it put an end to the ithe agitation, it had 
the effect of consolidating the opinion of tenant 
farmers against what they regarded as the Church of 
England by law established in Wales. Many farmers 
never forgave the Church in Wales for the measures 
which the clergymen were compelled to take in order 
to obtain the tithe to which they were legally entitled. 
The farmers often hung up in their homesteads the 
horns of the cattle which had been seized by the law 
officers under warrants for the recovery of tithe due 
to the parson. The tithe payers were Nonconformists 
who resented paying tithe to an Established Church to 
which they did not belong, or from which they or their 
forbears had seceded. Large numbers of them 
cherished the belief that if the agitation in which they 
were engaged succeeded, they would ultimately escape 
payment of tithe altogether! The fact that they nad 
to maintain their own places of worship, and that they 
were being urged by their own press and pulpit to 
work for the Disestablishment and Disendowment of 
the Church led to the launching of a political campaign 
which was well organised by the time Dr. Edwards 
(about the year 1890) began to marshal the forces of 
the Welsh Church for a battle in its defence which was 
to be waged for the next twenty-five years. 
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ITHIN a few months of his election as Bishop, 

Dr, Edwards was involved in a controversy 

with one of the canons of St. Asaph, and the Arch- 

deacon-elect of Wrexham—David Howell, afterwards 

Dean of St. David’s—an ardent Welshman, one of the 

most eloquent preachers of his day, equally at home in 

Welsh and English, and a revered figure on the Welsh 

Eisteddfod platform, where he was known as 
** Llawdden.’’ 

The conflict between Bishop Edwards and Dean 
Howell is important because it reveals the new policy 
of Church Defence upon which the Bishop had decided 
to embark, and to which he had also resolved all his 
clergy must adhere under pain of being charged with 
disloyalty. Reading the attacks which were at this 
time being made upon the Church in Wales by avowed 
opponents, it is easy to understand the Bishop’s 
attitude to any of his clergy who at this juncture felt 
it to be their duty to criticise the policy of the Church. 
Dean Howell was the son of a Calvinistic Methodist 
deacon. He knew something of the causes of Welsh 
Nonconformity and he was anxious for mutua! 
toleration and co-operation. He held strong views 
about the administrative policy of the Welsh Church 
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during the previous century and a half and he was bold 
enough to give expression to them in a sermon 
preached on January 26th, 1890, at St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster, on the occasion of an effort to raise a 
fund for a Welsh Church in the West End of London. 
He declared that the cause of the weakness of the 
Church in Wales was her inability to adapt herself tc 
the genius and special requirements of the Welsh 
people. ‘‘ The Church in the Principality of Wales,”’ 
lhe said, ‘‘ is just now in a depressed condition; not 
more so perhaps in the proportion of her adherents 
to the population at large than is the Church in 
England, but while those outside the Chuch in England 
consist largely of the careless and indifferent, those 
outside the Church in Wales are actively hostile to 
her as an Establishment and are banded together to 
bring her to the ground. For some time past the 
Church in Wales has been a special object of attack 
and special efforts are now being made to disconnect 
her from the Church in England. The Church has 
sadly neglected the large number of Welsh speaking 
people who have settled in the large towns of England, 
leaving them either to drift into indifference or else 
to provide Welsh ministrations for themselves. It is 
calculated that there are no less than 130,000 Welsh 
people settled in the large towns and manufacturing 
districts of England. For these, more than 130 Welsh 
Noneconformist chapels are provided, whereas the 
Church has provided only four churches and six mission 
rooms. On the lowest computation it is reckoned that 
there are 30,000 Welsh speaking people in London 
alone, and for these 16 Nonconformist places of 
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worship are provided, whereas the Church until 
recently provided only one Welsh Church and one 
mission room. These facts tell a sad tale of apathy 
and neglect in the past and no time ought to be lost 
in clearing away so damaging a reproach. The causes 
which have brought about such a sad state of things 
have been many and various. Periods of depression 
has the Church in the Principality known many a time 
before, but never perhaps a time when so many of her 
children were without hher pale. On the other hand, 
never was there so strong a confidence in her mission 
permeating every fibre of her frame; never was there 
a time when the conviction was so widespread that 
she is yet destined, whether established or disestab- 
lished, to render greater service to the Welsh people 
than she has ever rendered before.”’ 


Those who, like the writer, had the privilege of 
thearing Dean Howell, know the power of his eloquence 
and the permanence of the impression he was able to 
create on the mind of the listener. But his words of 
criticism were resented by Bishop Edwards, who 
regarded them as a bitter and unfair attack upon the 
Church in Wales. He told Dean (then Archdeacon) 
Howell so in a letter published two years later. In 
this letter the Bishop disclosed the fact that in con- 
sequence of this sermon (by this time published in 
part as a Liberationist leaflet) he had endeavoured to 
eancel the plan for setting up the mew archdeaconry 
of Wrexham ‘*‘ and your appointment to it, but I was 
advised that matters had gone too far. The formation 
of the archdeaconry and your appointment had been 
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determined upon by my predecessor, and so I do not 
hold myself responsible for either.”’ 

A few months after the St. Margaret’s sermon had 
been preached—in October, 1890—the Bishop called 
to see Archdeacon Howell at the Canonry, St. Asaph, 
where he was in residence. He read out to the Arch- 
deacon a scheme for the Disestablishment and 
Disendowment of the Church in Wales, together with 
extracts from an accompanying letter reflecting on the 
Bishops and those who took part in Church defence 
in Wales. The Bishop asked Archdeacon Howell 
whether the Jetter was his and if the scheme had been 
sent out by him, and the Archdeacon ‘* admitted the 
facts.” The Bishop pointed out to Archdeacon 
Howell that ‘‘ it was inconceivable how one who was 
a canon of one of the Welsh cathedrals and in enjoy- 
ment of its revenues could reconcile himself to the 
circulating without a single word or hint of condemna- 
tion of such a proposal.’’ Archdeacon Howell] told the 
Bishop that he was not in favour of Disestablishment 
and Disendowment, but of this more anon, The whole 
of the facts were not disclosed until 1893 when owing 
to certain rumours that were current at the time, 
Archdeacon Howell published the remarkable 
correspondence that had passed between the Bishop 
and himself. The Bishop charged Archdeacon Howell 
with having adopted a dual attitude on the question of 
Disestablishment. The Archdeacon strongly resented 
the charge and repudiated it in a series of outspoken 
letters. It appears that a Nonconformist minister— 
the Reverend J. Eiddon Jones, of Llanrug—who held 
an official position in connection with the temperance 
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movement, wrote to Archdeacon Howell on matters 
concerning this movement. With his letter he enclosed 
two copies of a scheme for the Disestablishment and. 
Disendowment of the Church in Wales drawn up by 
himself. One of these copies was sent by the Arch- 
deacon to a Member of Parliament (Colonel West), 
together with a letter of his own, in which the only 
allusion to this scheme was a remark that he felt sure 
the M.P. would be interested to see it. The other 
copy of the scheme was sent by the Archdeacon to a 
clerical neighbour (the Reverend Stephen Gladstone, 
of Hawarden). Bishop Edwards heard about this and. 
as already related, interviewed Archdeacon Howell on 
the matter. When letters were exchanged later Arch- 
deacon Howell, in the course of one communication 
to the Bishop, wrote: “I am not in favour of 
Disestablishment, but I am not deterred by my con- 
victions on this question from criticising the 
administrative policy that has prevailed in the Welsh 
Church for the last 180 years; on the contrary these 
convictions require that 1 should do so as a reversal 
of that policy is imperatively demanded if the Church, 
established or disestablished, is ever to recover the 
allegiance of the people of Wales. These are my con- 
victions and I have a right to express them as they 
are in my opinion the key to the resumption by the: 
Church jn Wales of her rightful position and influence ; 
but while I strongly insist that the infinitely most 
important defence of the Church in Wales is the 
strengthening of her hold upon the affections and con- 
victions of the people by an administrative policy that 
secures their confidence, and above all, by quickening 
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and deepening her spiritual life, and extending her 
spiritual agencies and influences, I do not the less 
grant the necessity of defending her against the attacks 
of opponents.”’ 

In a subsequent letter to the Bishop, Archdeacon 
Howell wrote: ‘‘ Though we may differ in details, it 
:s surely permitted to neither of us, without ineffable 
arrogance, to set himself as the concentrated essence 
of true Churchmanship, or to claim a monopoly of 
friendliness to the Church, or to be an infallible 
authority on Church Defence, any deviation from 
which is to be treated with suspicion or branded with 
disloyalty. You have charged me with assuming a 
dual attitude. I now formally and, as far as this 
correspondence is concerned, finally deny that I am, 
or ever have been, in favour of Disestablishment, or 
that I assumed in 1890, or at any other time, a dual 
attitude on the subject.”’ 

An Archdeacon is often spoken of as the Bishop’s 
Vicar, or the ‘* oculus episcopi.”? The letters which 
passed between Bishop Edwards and Archdeacon 
Howell show how difficult it was for harmonious 
relationships to exist between the two. Long before 
these letters were actually published the political 
campaign for the Disestablishment and Disendowment 
of the Church in Wales was well advanced. Welsh 
Parliamentary elections were being regularly fought 
upon the question and when Lord Salisbury’s Govern- 
ment fell, Mr. Gladstone returned to power upon a 
programme which included Home Rule and Welsh 
Disestablishment. In Wales 28 out of 80 elected 
members were pledged to Disestablish and Disendow 
the Church, 
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THE DISESTABLISHMENT CAMPAIGN 


O understand the determination of Bishop 

Edwards to oppose the supporters of Disestab- 
jishment at every turn and to silence all critics within 
the Welsh Church itself, it is necessary to give an 
outline of the actual proposals which the Liberation- 
ists had in mind at this time. One scheme proposed 
by Mr. Thomas Gee (Editor and Publisher of the Baner 
and leader of the Liberationists), provided (1) The 
compensation given to the Irish clergy under the Irish 
Disestablishment Act should not be given to the Welsh 
clergy; (2) The clergy were to receive pensions and to 
be free to refuse their services and to enter into other 
engagements; (8) The palaces, parsonages, and glebes 
to be sold, and the proceeds of the sales to be paid 
into a County Tithe Fund, each County Council to be 
authorised to collect and apply the tithes; (4) Tihe use 
of the Churches to be granted to the Disestablished 
Church as a Protestant Church, the parishioners being 
empowered to withhold them in case doctrines or 
ceremonies, inconsistent with the Protestant character 
of the Church, were introduced; (5) The cathedrals, 
if unused, or allowed to go out of repair, to. be handed 
over to the County Councils; (6) Alf endowments in 
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the possession of the Church which had been left to 
the bishops or clergy and other officers as trustees for 
parishes, to be transferred to the parish councils, or 
vestries, and to be entirely under their control; (7) 
Churches and parsonages erected by public subscription 
since 1820 to be considered the property of the 
Disestablished Church, subject to the repayment to the 
Tithe fund of the county of all sums received from the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners and from other public 
services; and (8) All documents, deeds, records. 
belonging to any Church to be delivered up to the 
County Council. 

Bishop Edwards denounced the supporters of 
Disestablishment and Disendowment in unmeasured 
terms and called upon Welsh Churchmen to close their 
ranks and to oppose the plan for the spoilation of the 
Church by every means in their power. He decided 
that a vigorous campaign for Church defence should 
be organised not only in every part of the Principality, 
but across the Border in the English dioceses of the 
Province of Canterbury to which Wales had been 
attached from time immemorial. 

During the first two years of his episcopate Dr. 
Edwards began to arouse Welsh Churchmen by his 
writings and speeches in defence of the Church. He 
moved English Churchmen too. When the Church 
Congress met at Rhyl in 1891 he sounded the tocsin 
in tones which drew from the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, Dr. Benson, a declaration that England would 
not stand quietly by and see the Welsh Church 
disinherited. 

Dr. Edwards believed that if the effort to remove 
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the Church in Wales from her historic position 
succeeded, the effect would be pernicious and hurtful 
to the best interests of the Principality. He held the 
view that while the Church would suffer through 
Disestablishment, in the long run her loss would be 
less than that received by Nonconformity in Wales. 
About this time, Mr, Gladstone (the Prime Minister) 
had said that the Church was the Church of the few 
in Wales against the Church of the many, that it was 
the Church of the rich as against the Church of the 
comparatively poor, and that the Nonconformists were 
not contented. Bishop Edwards entered into 
correspondence with Mr. Gladstone on the matter, but 
the Premier declined to recede from the position he 
had taken up. The Bishop, however, pointed out that 
while the statistical argument was not one of first-rate 
importance, the total number of adherents to the four 
leading denominations in Wales represented 46 per 
cent. of the population of Wales and Monmouthshire. 
With regard to the contention that the Church in Wales 
was the church of the rich, the Bishop cited instances 
of the wealthy merchants and large employers of labour 
in South Wales who were Nonconformists and alluded 
to the fact that the strength of Welsh Nonconformity 
lay in the shop-keeping and farming classes, where the 
wealth, if not accumulated in a few hands, was still 
very great. The Bishop frankly acknowledged and 
paid tribute to the Welsh Nonconformists who gave 
not only thousands, but literally tens of thousands to 
pounds to the different denominations. In the pursuit 
of his campaign he stressed the fact that while there 
were 208 parishes in the diocese of St. Asaph, in 90 
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of them there was no resident Nonconformist minister ! 
He inquired as to who provided for the pastoral care of 
the poor in these parishes and claimed that neither 
friend nor foe had ever charged the Church in Wales 
with neglecting the poor. At this period (1891) Dr. 
Edwards was able to announce that 79,012 people were 
on the average attending the Church in his diocese, 
and that 82,104 of them attended Welsh services. The 
population of the St. Asaph diocese at this time was 
268,901. He invited critics to say whether it was not 
possible that amongst those 79,012 Church people 
there was an appreciable number of the comparatively 
poor ? 

This invitation was an obvious allusion to what had 
taken place when he was Vicar of Carmarthen. Ait that 
time he had been engaged in a controversy with the 
Calvinistic Methodists in consequence of a letter which 
he sent to the Times in which he quoted a statement 
that one of the causes of the decline of Calvinistic 
Methodism was the removal from the list of members 
of those who were too poor to contribute to the support 
of the cause. Angry letters from leading Calvinistic 
Methodists were soon forthcoming, and eventually an 
official statement was issued by the North and South 
Wales Methodist Chairmen declaring that in 21 years 
the collections made by the Calvinistic Methodists had 
increased by 78.4 per cent., the number of communi- 
cants by 45.2 per cent., and the number of hearers 
included in the former by 19.4 per cent., while the 
number of chapels had increased from 1,122 to 1,439. 

In dealing with Welsh Nonconformists, Dr. Edwards 
differentiated between those for whom politics came 
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first and Christianity second, and those who preferred 
to worship God in their own way and were men of 
deep and strong religious principles. He wished the 
latter God-speed ; the former he scourged on the plat- 
form and in the press. Prominent Nonconformists 
condemned the Bishop’s method of controversy and 
frequently took him to task in long and angry letters. 
Dr. Edwards twitted his opponents with inconsistency ; 
on the one hand they denounced the iniquity of State 
endowment, and yet on the other they were trying to 
extinguish the Voluntary schools, and at the same 
time demanding a monopoly of State endowment for 
** an illogical imposture called Undenominationalism.’’ 
And so in the early days of his episcopate, Dr. Edwards 
(the youngest prelate in the land who had only become 
entitled to a seat in the House of Lords on the 
promotion of Bishop Maclagan to York in May, 1891), 
announced that Welsh Churchmen did not mean to 
shirk the duty of defending the Church and her 
endowments, which they regarded as a_ trust 
consecrated by the devotion of centuries. 

Notwithstanding the fact that at this time al] the 
Welsh members of Parliament save two were pledged 
to disestablish the Church, Bishop Edwards boldly 
declared that Welsh Churchmen yielded to none in love 
for their country and that they would resist in the true 
interests of that country, any and every attempt to 
weaken the Church in Wales because they knew that 
the Church was a blessing and a source of strength to 
the people of Wales. 

Meanwhile, Welsh Liberal leaders like Mr. Tom 
Ellis, M.P. for Merioneth, were declaring that when 
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tried by every democratic test, the Establishment in 
Wales was indefensible, and that with all its 
phenomenal activity under the threat of Disestablish- 
ment, the Church was still a small minority in almost 
every parish in Wales, that it was anti-national in its 
sympathies, and that its continued maintenance as an 
Establishment was a degradation. These strong words 
were used at Newcastle by Mr. Tom Ellis in 1892. In 
this year Wales, having returned to Parliament so 
many members pledged to Disestablishment, it was 
fully expected that within a twelvemonth the event 
would be accomplished. But Bishop Edwards was not 
dismayed. By voice and pen he took the Liberatiou- 
ists to task and denounced them so strongly that it 
was quite usual to hear them declare that they 
regarded the Bishop of St. Asaph as one of the best 
advocates of their cause! A Free Churchman told the 
Bishop this at one stormy meeting and Dean Howell 
quoted a similar statement in his correspondence. 
The Bishop, however, was an astute controversialist. 
He had already gained experience of Parliamentary 
procedure in connection with the Tithe Act. He knew 
that in 1891, before Lord Salisbury’s Government left 
office, a Welsh Disestablishment resolution had been 
defeated in the House of Commons and that on that 
occasion Mr. Gladstone (leader of the party now in 
power and pledged to Disestablishment) had declared 
that the Welsh Church was an advancing, a living, and, 
he hoped, a rising Church. Church defence meetings 
were organised in many places. The newspapers of 
the time contain letters from well-known advocates of 
Disestablishment and cogent replies from Bishop 
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Edwards and those associated with him in the Church 
defence campaign. The question of Welsh nationality 
and language was raised in many of these discussions. 
Speaking at Shrewsbury in January, 1893, Bishop 
Edwards said : *‘ I do not wish to deride Welsh nation- 
ality, but it is not an easy matter to define it. In my 
own diocese there are large districts where the blending 
of the English and Welsh has been so complete that 
no careful observer will hazard the opinion that Welsh 
nationality is even appreciably conspicuous. As for 
language, at least half of the Gladstonian members for 
Wales were able to secure the confidence of the 
electorate without any knowledge of the Welsh 
language, and the Chairman of this patriotic party 
[Mr. Stuart, afterwards Lord, Rendel] is mot a 
Welshman by descent, birth, residence, property or 
language. Nationality is a dangerous thing because it 
is a vague thing.’ 

Later in the same year Dr. Edwards at Manchester 
said: ‘* I am a Welshman born and bred and have 
resided ali my life in Wales. Unlike some very strong 
advocates of Wales I speak the Welsh language. I 
am proud of being a Welshman and I love my country 
with a love which I hope is not less real and genuine 
because it is discriminating as well as enthusiastic.”’ 

In 1894 Bishop Edwards made known his views on 
the Nationalist movement in Wales by publishing a 
small volume entitled “‘ Common Sense Patriotism,”’ 
based om an address delivered to the Manchester Welsh 
Literary Society. In this pamphlet (which is out of 
print) Dr. Edwards expressed the hope that the Welsh 
language might long continue to live, but he pointed 
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out that the purely Welsh speaking people of Wales 
formed but a fraction of the whole population, and 
that patriotism could not be confined within the limit 
set by the Welsh language. He added: ‘‘ Just - 
imagine an ordinary Welsh town where one-third or 
one-fourth, or as in Cardiff, Swansea, or Wrexham, a2 
mere fraction of the people speak Welsh. Are you 
going to claim the Welsh-speaking inhabitants the only 
patriots in these towns, and to describe the rest as 
aliens? It is time to raisé a voice against the habit 
of calling our great English brethren aliens. If we 
are going to treat our English neighbours in Wales and 
England as aliens, would it not be a little more 
awkward for us if they returned the compliment? Will 
common sense allow us in the name of Patriotism to 
raise the artificial barriers that can only impede the 
free commerce of thought and sentiment and that unity 
and identity of interests that should prevail, not only 
between England and Wales, but between all the 
inhabitants of Wales.’’ 

In this matter of Welsh nationality and language and. 
its relation to the Church there was a striking contrast 
between the attitude of Bishop Edwards and that of 
his brother, Dean Edwards of Bangor, whose tragic 
death at Ruabon Vicarage had taken place ten years 
before ‘‘ Commonsense Patriotism ’? was published. 
It was in January, 1870, that Dean Edwards (then 
Vicar of Caernarvon) wrote his famous open letter to 
Mr. Gladstone entitled ‘* The Church of the Cymry ”’ 
—a letter which led to the appointment of the first 
native Welsh Bishop for 150 years.”° 


7c ** Wales and the Welsh Church.** (H. T. Edwards). 
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The great aim of Dean Edwards’s life was to effect 
the reconciliation of the Welsh Church and nation. 
He held that the main cause of their estrangement was 
the attempt to Anglicise the Welsh nation through the 
Church which had gone on for so long a period. He 
called for a complete reversal of the policy that 
created this separation. In his letter to Mr. Gladstone 
Dean Edwards wrote :— 

“Within the present year Welsh Calvinistic 
Methodism has lost its greatest preacher of this 
generation [Henry Rees]. The leading representative 
of a sect which denies the mecessity of Episcopacy, he 
was a witness to its truth by exercising over his 
countryment more than Episcopal influence. Of 
humble parentage, owing al] to self-culture, he was 
endowed with natural gifts that would have made him 
remarkable in any assembly of men. A head and face 
of Apostolic power; a native dignity of presence 
worthy of a prince of the Church; a keen analytical 
intellect, and a surpassing power of sacred oratory 
combined with deep religious faith, and a blameless 
life, secured to him an influence over the minds of his 
countrymen that has fallen to the share of no Bishop 
in Wales during the last hundred and fifty years. He 
wore no mitre and enjoyed no revenue, but he was, 
for all that, in his day the successor of St. David in 
his authority over the religious mind of his country. - 
Had he, under happier auspices, received the culture 
of a scientific theology, and the knowledge of 
sacramental truth, he would have become a prelate 
whose eloquence would have borne comparison with 
that of the most gifted occupant of the Episcopal 
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Bench. Through a long life he held himself aloof, with 
a singular dignity of character, from those paths of 
political agitation and sectarian bitterness into which 
so many Nonconformist ministers have wandered. 
Why was that man tempted to feed his soul upon the 
half-truths of an obscure sect, and his genius lost to 
the Church? An Episcopate alien in language and in 
feeling supplies the answer. Although no candid 
clergyman can deny that, in the presence of a Church 
organization defectively worked, the Nonconforming 
societies have effected a valuable supplementary work 
in the scriptural instruction of large numbers of the’ 
Cymric people, it would be wrong to attribute to their 
system a religious stability capable of resisting the 
strong earthward attraction that lowers in all 
schismatic bodies the tenets of high spiritual truths. 
If it were possible that the candlestick of the Church 
in Wales should be removed and the negative systems 
of Nonconformity substituted, no sober man can doubt 
that in a few generations the masses of this quick- 
witted impulsive people would be in danger of sinking 
into some of the various gradations of Socinianism, or 
even into some of the lower stages of naturalism. The 
position of Nonconformist faith is like * an inverted 
plane, upon which individuals make a safe stand, but 
generations cannot.’ It is, therefore, of supreme 
importance to the welfare of my country that the 
causes which alienate jts people from the Church should 
be removed. What are these causes? The influences 
of an ‘alien Episcopate, productive of a clergy in its 
own likeness. The regeneration of the Church of the 
Cymry, by the restoration of the masses into her fold, 
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can assuredly be effected by none other than native 
Bishops and native clergy. I have already dwelt upon 
the marked abuses of natural temperament that 
distinguish the Welsh from their English neighbours— 
differences requiring corresponding differences in the 
modes of religious teaching and administration. It 
requires no argument to prove that the presence in 
Wales during a hundred and fifty years of Bishops 
incapable of performing Episcopal functions in the 
language of the people, has been an indecent violation 
of the principle of the 24th Article, and an undeserved 
outrage upon the national sensibilities of the Cymric 
people.”’ ; 

The appointment of Bishop Joshua Hughes to St. 
Asaph followed almost immediately after Dean 
Edwards wrote to Mr. Gladstone, then first Minister 
of the Crown. Years after this appointment was made 
(1879) Dean Edwards was still giving public expression 
to his view that the serious decay of the Welsh Church 
since 1700 was mainly due to the fact that the clergy 
in its chief places ‘* have ignored the maxims of that 
Apostolical spirit, which constrains the true ministers 
of Christ to adapt their ministrations to the spiritual 
needs of every nationality.”” He declared that he was 
firmly convinced that the correctness of his conclusions 
would be questioned by no one qualified by a know- 
ledge of the Welsh language and of the inner life of 
Wales, to form a judgment. However painful it might 
be to Churchmen to make admissions he believed the 
truth should be made known. 

Bishop Edwards invariably spoke with pride of his 
birth and lifelong residence in Wales, of his ability to 
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speak the Welsh language and of his hopes for its sur- 
vival, but he rarely if ever moved Welshmen as his 
brother did. He once observed ‘‘I am half an English- 
man and half a Welshman and I have been labouring 
between the two all my life.”””” This may be a clue to 
his attitude. The various controversies in which he 
found himself engaged almost from the moment of his 
election as Bishop seemed to drive him on to courses 
which aroused great animosity, but at the same time he 
drew Welsh Churchmen jn large numbers to the Church 
Defence standard and, of course, he had little difficulty 
in securing the active aid of the English speaking 
members of the Church in Wales. He used to say 
‘* Welsh is a fact not a fetish.” One could hardly 
imagine that his brother, Dean Edwards, would have 
made an observation of this character even if he had 
lived to hear the virulent attacks made on the Church 
by the Welsh Nonconformist leaders in the nineties. 
Dean Edwards always held that if the Welsh Church 
had retained national sympathy, a patriotic clergy 
would have led the people onward in the march of 
progress, would have impelled them to acquire the 
English language without forgetting their own and 
would have preserved for them the priceless blessings 
of religious unity and social concord. Dean Edwards 
reminded his critics that for a century and a half the 
masses of the population of Wales were under the 
influence of mative Nonconformist preachers, the 
majority of whom though often very able and 
intelligent men, had no knowledge of the English 


7 Cardiff, 1917. 
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tongue. There is a striking similarity between the 
attitude of Dean Edwards and that of Dean Howell 
in regard to these matters. Bishop Edwards did not 
endorse this attitude. 

The views expressed by the Bishop with regard to 
Welsh nationality were resented by the Welsh Liberal 
and Nonconformist leaders and the cleavage between 
the Church and the Dissenting bodies became still more 
acute. But the expected measure to disestablish the 
Church was not placed on the Statute Book yet. The 
twelve months following the general election at the 
end of which time Welsh Liberals believed the Bil! 
wouid become law, had passed; the. much discussed 
Suspensory Bill was introduced and withdrawn, and 
before real progress had been made with the Bill to 
disestablish and disendow the Church in Wales, intro- 
duced by Mr. Asquith in 1894, the Government fell. 
Mr. Gladstone had resigned earlier in the year and 
Lord Rosebery had succeeded him as Premier. Mr. . 
Gladstone’s position in regard to the Welsh Church 
Bill was revealed by a step he took during the 
Committee stage of the measure. The Government of 
the day were pledged to Disestablishment, but in his 
speeches Mr. Gladstone said little about Disendow- 
ment. In 1893 he said : ‘* There is a strong presumpt- | 
ive argument for Disestablishment wherever the 
adherents of the Establishment are in a small minority. 
- That argument is greatly strengthened when it happens 
that those who belong to the establishment are the 
wealthy and those who dissent from it are the poorer 
classes. All these circumstances concur in the case of 
Wales.”’ Bishop Edwards would not agree with Mr. 
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Gladstone’s view on this aspect of the problem, but 
when the Disestablishment Bill was before Parliament 
in 1895 he sought an interview with the veteran Libera! 
statesman. Dr, Edwards tells the story of what took 
place in his ‘*‘ Memories.’? He told Mr, Gladstone that 
Churchmen throughout the land looked to him to 
speak. ‘* You know, Bishop, I am, as far as politics 
are concerned, dead,”’ replied the G.O.M. ‘‘ Yes, sir,”’ 
rejoined Bishop Edwards, *‘ you may be dead in 
politics but you are not dead in England.’’ Mr. 
Gladstone inquired as to which provision of the Bill 
hurt him most. ‘ The secularisation of our cathedrals 
and the taking away of our churchyards ’? was the 
Bishop’s reply. The interview ended with these words, 
but when the Committee stage of the Bill was reached 
in the House of Commons it was found that Mr. 
Gladstone had withdrawn his pair! A little later Lord 
Rosebery resigned after the well remembered cordite 
vote and Lord Salisbury became Prime Minister again. 
The attack on the Welsh Church was not resumed in 
any effective way in Parliament for the next ten years. 
During this period Bishop Edwards and about one- 
third of the beneficed clergy in the diocese of St. Asaph 
‘became temporarily estranged on the question of the 
way in which the Bishop exercised his patronage. The 
story of this unfortunate dispute must now be told. 
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CONTROVERSY BETWEEN THE BISHOP 
AND HIS CLERGY 


IGHT or nine years after Dr. Edwards had 
become Bishop of St. Asaph, the storm of 
controversy in which he had been involved, in the 
main, with opponents outside the Church, was 
succeeded by one in which strong opposition to his 
policy came from within its pale. The Bishop was 
subjected to criticism im the public press, chiefly by 
anonymous correspondents, who objected to the way 
in whch he was exercising his patronage. Matters 
came to a head when it became known that the 
Reverend Grimaldi Davis, Vicar of Welshpool, had 
resigned the offices of Rural Dean of Pool and of 
Welsh examining chaplain to the Bishop on account 
of his dislike of what in the phrase of the time was 
called the ‘*‘ St. Asaph policy.’’ A large number of 
clergymen met together at Chester with a view to 
considering some method by which the Bishop should 
be informed of the dissatisfaction that existed about 
the way in which he was dispensing his patronage. 
The upshot of these clerical meetings was a decision 
to send a memorial to the Bishop together with a 
covering letter. In due course the Reverend T. E. 
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Jones, of Hope Rectory, Mold, sent the following to 
the Bishop :— 
Hope Rectory, 
Mold, 
November 30th, 1897. 
My dear Lord Bishop, 

I beg to ask your Lordship to consider the 

enclosed Memorial which I am deputed to send to 
you, and to express the hope and trust of the 
Memorialists, that ‘* you will be able to give such a 
reply as will remove all dissatisfaction and restore 
confidence and good feeling,’’ and thereby promote 
the only object they have in view in addressing you, 
viz. : the welfare of the Church in the Diocese. 
: Most of the Clergy, I am told, approve of it 
but many have declined, or asked to be excused 
signing it, on the grounds that it would be injurious 
to their preferment. Some having large families, But 
small incomes, have not been asked to sign it. 


I am, my Lord Bishop, 
Yours very truly, 
T. E. JONES. 


The Right Reverend The Lord Bishop 
of St. Asaph. 
November, 1897. 


The Memorial was as follows :— 
To the Lord Bishop of St. Asaph. 


It is with the respect due to your high office, and 
with grateful appreciation of your services in the 
cause of Church defence, that we, the undersigned, 
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being beneficed Clergymen in your diocese, beg leave 
to invite your Lordship’s attention to a matter 
touching, as we believe, the vital interests of the 
Church in the diocese, and a matter which, as far 
as we are aware, has not been brought formally 
under your Lordship’s notice- 


We observe with pain that there has been for 
some time wide and deep dissatisfaction among the 
clergy of the Diocese, mainly on two grounds, viz. : 
in the first place, that a large number of senior and 
capable men have been overlooked in the exercise 
of patronage since your Lordship has come to the 
Diocese, while important and valuable preferments 
have been repeatedly conferred on a few young men 
of comparatively little experience in their work. 


In the second place, that Clergymen have been 
promoted to high and important positions in the 
Diocese, who are incapable of discharging the duties 
of their offices, owing to total ignorance, or 
insufficient knowledge of the Welsh language. We 
feel constrained to address your Lordship on this 
subject from a deep conviction that the present 
serious dissatisfaction is greatly injurious to the 
higher life of the Church in the Diocese, and also to 
its position as a National Church. 


We remain, 
Your Lordship’s Faithful Servants in Christ. 


The Memorial was signed by 75 beneficed clergy of 
the Diocese, including Archdeacon D. R. Thomas (the 
historian of the diocese), the Chancellor of the 
Cathedral (the Reverend Bulkeley Jones, Warden of 
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Ruthin), Canon Hugh Roberts (Colwyn Bay), four 
Rural Deans and, to quote the Memorialists’ own 
circular, ‘* one Proctor and the incumbents of most of 
the important parishes of the diocese.”’ 


Three days before he received the Memorial, Bishop 
Edwards had sent out the following letter to all the 
clergy of the Diocese :— i 


The Palace, 
St. Asaph, 


December 7th, 1897. 
My dear Sir, 


On my return home from a three weeks’ holiday 
I learn that my exercise of patronage is being 
discussed among the clergy. I desire therefore to 
meet my brethren at the earliest opportunity for 
the open discussion of this subject, and I invite you 
and all the clergy, beneficed and unbeneficed, of this 
Diocese, to meet me at the National Schools, Madeira 
Hill, Wrexham, at 12 o’clock noon, Thursday, 
‘ December 16th. 
Yours faithfully, 
A. G. ASAPH. 
The Memorial was returned by the Bishop with a 
request that it should be presented at the meeting he 
had called at Wrexham to discuss the exercise of his 
patronage. In consequence of this, the Memorialists 
met and unanimously’ passed the ~ following 
resolutions :— 
1. That they respectfully decline the invitation to 
the meeting for the following reasons : 
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(a) They have not received a written reply to 
their Memorial to which they feel them- 
selves justly entitled. 

(b) They are not prepared to submit the subject 
to, and abide by, the decision of a tribunal 
composed of the Bishop (presumably 
chairman) whose action is now called in 
question, the newly promoted clergy and 
all the curates of the Diocese whose future 
depends upon his Lordship’s good pleasure, 
and who for this reason have not been asked 
to sign the Memorial. 

(c) An adequate discussion of such a delicate 
subject under any circumstances would be 
very difficult, and especially under the 
present disturbed state of feeling in the 
Diocese, would be well nigh impossible, and 
would inevitably tend to divide the clergy 
and create serious estrangements, inasmuch 
as the personal claims and qualifications of 
some of those present would be necessarily 
subjected to criticism ; this could not fail to 
be painful to all present and would lead to 
consequences which the Memorialists could 
not but deeply deplore ; their earnest desire 
being the peace and prosperity of the 

: Church in the Diocese. 

2. That after a written reply to the Memorial is 
received, the signatories are prepared to attend 
a meeting of the Bishop and the Memorialists 
only, at any time and place his Lordship may 
appoint.”’ 
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The Bishop’s reply took the form of a second: letter 
to all the clergy, dated December 14th, 1897, in which 
he stated that as some misapprehension hhad arisen, he 
wished to say he desired all the clergy to attend the 
meeting on December 16th, that he had not officially 
cited the clergy, but it was his wish that every clergy- 
man in the diocese, beneficed or unbeneficed, should 
be present at the meeting. 

On the same date the Dean of St. Asaph, the Very 
Reverend Watkin H. Williams (afterwards Bishop of 
Bangor) wrote : 

** Surely after seventy-five clergy of the Diocese, 
some of whom hold positions of great responsi- 
bility, have thought it necessary to send to their 
Bishop a memorial impugning the way in which 
he has exercised his patronage, the Bishop has a 
right to say when and where he will receive such 
a Memorial... . This meeting cannot now be a 
private one; the terms of the Memorial, the rank 
and position of some of those who have taken a 
leading part in the movement, have _ been 
trumpeted far and wide in the Press.’’ 

The Dean concluded with a demand that the 
Memorialists should state publicly to the Bishop’s face 
what they had written anonymously to the newspapers, 
and that if they would not do this, he held they had 
no right to expect that the Bishop would afterwards 
give them any attention. Finally the Dean urged all 
the clergy to attend the Wrexham meeting. This 
meeting was duly held when the Bishop presided. In 
addition to about 150 diocesan clergy, the attendance 
included a number of prominent laymen, the principal 
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ones being the Duke of Westminster, the Ear] of Powis, 
Sir Robert Cunliffe, Sir Robert Egerton, Mr. Stanley 
Leighton, M.P., Mr. Biddulph of Chirk Castle, Colonel 
Hughes of Ystrad, and Chancellor Trevor Parkins. 
No one attended to officially present the Memorial but 
in the discussion that took place one or two clergymen 
who had signed it spoke. The Vicar of Gwyddelwern, 
the Reverend T. L. Williams, said he signed the 
Memorial because he agreed with it. He hhad been in 
Orders for 27 years and was never offered preferment 
because probably he did not deserve it, but there were 
two Nonconformist chapels in his parish and they were 
gloating over the fact that the Bishop had appointed 
an Archdeacon [Ll]. Wynne Jones] who could not 
speak Welsh ! 

The Bishop then told the assembled clergy that he 
had summoned all of them without distinction to meet 
him and to hear the truth. Patronage was a sacred 
trust and to the very utmost of his power he had 
striven to discharge that trust with fairness and 
justice. He had made twenty-six cathedral appoint- 
ments, not including vicar choralships, which were less 
in value than curacies. The average of years in Orders 
at the time of their appointment of those preferred to 
cathedral dignities was thirty-two years. If he was 
to raise the average years in Orders for cathedral 
appointments they would have to give him a diocese 
of centenarians! He tad appointed clergymen to 
sixty-seven benefices. The average of years in Orders 
of those appointed was eighteen and a half years. 

Dealing with the charge that he had appointed 
young and inexperienced men, the Bishop said: 
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‘*T appointed one clergyman of five years’ standing 
to Llangower, less in value than the curacy he 
resigned; and one clergyman of six years’ standing, 
not a young man, to the living of Llangynog, a remote 
parish, little better than a curacy. Contrast this with 
the experience of the leaders of ths agitation : Arch- 
deacon Thomas, the Reverends Daniel Edwards and 
D. Stanley Davies, appointed to important livings 
after seven years in Orders; the Reverend T. E. Jones 
(Hope) after five years; the Reverend Bulkeley Jones 
(Ruthin) after four years, and the Rev. J. F. Reece to 
Llanfwrog, one of the richest livings in the diocese, 
after two and a half years in Orders.”’ 

The Bishop then gave details of the appointments 
of non-Welsh speaking clergy (Canon Dobell, Canon 
Wynne Jones and Canon W. H. Fletcher) to honorary 
canonries and of his choice of the Reverend Ll. Wynne 
Jones (Junr.)? as Archdeacon of Wrexham. He 
advised critics of the new Archdeacon to be sure 
before they stated he was totally ignorant of Welsh, 
and he declared that, if he was to be unfettered in any 
of his patronage, it must be in the choice of his Arch- 
deacons. 

After stating that of the sixty-seven clergy preferred 
by him to benefices, seven were non-Welsh speaking 
(the Reverend E. A. Fishbourne, Canon Howell Evans, 
Canon Wynne Jones, Canon Fletcher, the Reverend 
J. E. Tompson, the Reverend W. L. Martin and the 
Reverend F. H. Hawkins), the Bishop commented 
on the fact that not a single layman had signed the 
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Memorial. He went on to refer to the anonymous 
criticisms of which the newspapers had been full for 
several weeks. This whole train of anonymities was 
a disgrace to any diocese and not one syllable of regret 
had been expressed by the Memorialists. There were 
seventy-five subscribers to the Memorial and he had 
given or offered preferments to thirty of this number. 
Some of the signatures had puzzled him. Did the 
Warden of Ruthin, upon whom he had recently con- 
ferred the Chancellorship, sign the Memorial as a 
protest against his own preferment? Behind a great 
body of moderation and friendliness were a few 
leaders whom he wished to deal with more in detail. 

The Bishop then read (at the request of the author) 
a letter he had received from one of the chief organisers 
of the Memorial. It ran as follows :— 


Marchwiel Rectory, Wrexham. 


My Lord Bishop, December 9th. 1897. 


I have this day received your lordship’s invitation 
to meet you at the Wrexham Schools on the 16th 
instant, to discuss your methods of patronage, etc. 
In the absence of an explanation, justification of, or 
apology for the slanderous insults you have piled 
upon me and mine, I must decline to accept your 
invitation. The only kihd of meeting you deserve at 
my hands is the national one—‘Bastion onen wyllt’’ 
{to be cudgelled by a wild ash stick). I hope you 
will explain to the meeting the reason why I cannot 
attend. 

I beg to remain, my Lord Bishop, 
Yours very faithfully, 
E. RHYS JAMES. 
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The Bishop then gave details of the offers he had 
made to the Reverend Grimaldi Davis (who had 
resigned his office as Welsh examining chaplain) and of 
_ the preferments he had given to the Reverend Daniel 

Edwards, Vicar of Rhyl, and to Canon Hugh Roberts, 

Colwyn Bay (chairman of the meeting of Memorial- 
ists). 

Alluding to the language question, Dr. Edwards said 
he had never neglected the duty of seeing that 
adequate religious provision was made for the Welsh 
speaking people in every parish. In what language, 
he asked, were the children being educated, and in 

what language had they to make their way in the 
world? Was he to shut the door against all clergy 
who could not speak Welsh? If not, then he must be 
fair to the English as well as to the Welsh clergy. He 
added : ‘*‘Is it no honour to this diocese that, thanks 
to my predecessor, we have been able to rank as one 
of our clergy the present distinguished Headmaster of 
Rugby School? Is it no honour to Wales that Dr. 
Vaughan was Dean of Llandaff? Are men like Chan- 
cellor Davies and Canon Smith of Swansea, who has 
done—if I may use the phrase of another—as much 
work as any ten men during the last twelve years at 
Swansea, to be excluded from all preferment in Wales? 
Very well, if Englishmen are to be admitted at all 
into our, work, they must be admitted upon exactly 
the same terms as we Welshmen are admitted into 
English dioceses—that is, upon fair and equal terms. 
Is it no strength to this diocese that we have had 
among us such men as Mr. Cecil Hook [afterwards 
Bishop of Kingston] and still have such men as the 
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Vicar of Oswestry [Norman Ogilvy], the Rector of 
Hawarden [Stephen Gladstone], the Rector of Buckley 
[Harry Drew] and Canon Dobell. Remember that 
some of the ablest Welshmen educated at the old 
universities choose the wider field of England. I 
make a full confession that in the distribution of any 
patronage I have given the English speaking clergy 
less than their share. Out of the sixty-seven livings to 
which I have appointed I find that I have appointed 
Welsh speaking clergymen to twelve livings where no 
Welsh is required . . . Patronage js a heavy burden . . 
I have striven to give due weight to the claims of the 
clergy and the claims of the parish. The exercise of 
patronage is the best qualification for the appreciation 
of its difficulties ..- One of my critics sent me a list 
of senior men whom I had ignored. In reply I 
informed him that I had offered preferment to the 
majority of these. This was my correspondent’s reply : 
‘ The offers you have made to persons mentioned 
by me have thrown such a new light upon the matter 
that I regret greatly that I should have charged you 
with injustice in respect of them, and I will, as in 
honour bound, do what I can to remove the wrong 
belief that prevails.’ 

Within a month he appears as a chief of this 
agitation, and as a signer of the Memorial ! 

As to this Memorial itself, let us, as laity and clergy, 
blot it out from our memories once and for all, and 
let us go back to our work united.” 

After the Bishop had spoken, the Duke of West- 
minster and other laymen spoke of the confidence they 
had in him and the meeting terminated. Long reports 
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of it appeared in the newspapers, over a column being 
devoted to it in The Times. 

The reading of the letter from the Rector of March- 
wiel at the Wrexham meeting was punctuated with 
cries of ‘‘ Shame ”’ and there was an echo of the feel- 
ing it aroused in certain circles on the following Sunday 
morning when a well-known landowner, Mr. Yorke, of 
Erddig, went to Marchwiel with one or two of his 
tenants and endeavoured to persuade people not to 
attend church, but Mrs. Piercey, of Marchwiel Hall 
(wife of the famous railway engineer, Mr. Benjamin 
Piercey) went to service, and her example was followed 
by other parishioners. 

The Memorialists printed and published a long reply 
to the Bishop. They contended that a temperately 
worded document signed by seventy-five beneficed 
elergy deserved more respectful treatment than to be 
curtly returned and summarily referred to a meeting 
announced by the Bishop before he had received the 
Memorial, and which therefore had no connection with 
it. The Memorialists added :— 

‘* The meeting was constituted as follows : In the 
first place the beneficed and unbeneficed clergy of 
the Diocese were invited to attend. Then an urgent 
invitation was sent, and a few of the laity, selected 
mainly from the wealthier classes, were invited. If 
the laity were invited at all (and this was contrary 
to the terms of the circular convening the meeting) 
there should have been no selection, but the 
representatives of Church laymen, such as the 
Churchwardens and Sidesmen, whether approving or 
disapproving of the Bishop’s policy, whether rich or 
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poor, English or Welsh, should have been invited 

equally with the titled laymen. - In this selection 

one complaint of the Memorial was emphasised, and 
unfortunately a practical illustration was given of 
the charge so often made against the Church in 

Wales by her opponents, viz., that she is the Church 

of the English and aristocratic classes.”’ 

After stating that the Memorial would not have 
appeared in the Press if it had not been returned by 
the Bishop, the Memorialists disclaimed responsibility 
for the anonymous letters that had been published- 
They held that the Bishop had not replied to the state- 
ment that a large number of senior and capable men 
had been overlooked in the exercise of patronage. 
The Bishop gave the number and average years in the 
ministry of those clergymen he had promoted. The 
Memorialists thought it would have been more to the 
point to give the number of those he had overlooked. 
with their years of service, but the Bishop forgot them. 
in his figures as well as in his promotions! Yet even 
his analysis of those promoted told against the Bishop 
(said the Memorialists) for only 27 benefices out of 
67 were given to men over 20 years in the ministry, 
whilst 40 were given to men who had been less than 
20 years in orders. There were 82 clergymen (not 
including 5 to whom offers had been made), 73 of whom. 
had been over 20 years in orders. The Bishop 
promoted 40 men of less than 20 years in orders and 
some of them repeatedly, but he had given nothing 
to 78 men of more than 20 years in orders; or if any- 
thing was offered to them it was such as they could not 


accept. 
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Addressing themselves to’ the question of the 
Bishop’s action in giving important and valuable 
preferment repeatedly to a few young men, the 
Memorialists said by omitting thé word ‘‘ repeatedly ”’ 
the real point at issue had been evaded. They 
proceeded to give a list of eight names in support of 
their charge of repeated preferments. The names 
given were those of the Reverend John Owen (Dean 
of St. Asaph and afterwards Bishop of St. David’s) ; 
the Reverend W. H. Williams (Dean of St. Asaph and 
afterwards Bishop of Bangor); the Reverend Thomas 
Lloyd (afterwards Bishop of Maenan); the Reverend 
E. M. Roderick (Domestic Chaplain to the Bishop 
and afterwards Vicar of Ruabon); the Reverend E. 
James Evans (Vicar of Chirk); the Reverend Henry 
Jones (Vicar of Llangollen); the Reverend C. F. 
Roberts (afterwards Archdeacon of St. Asaph); and 
the Reverend Daniel Davies (afterwards Bishop of 
Bangor). Commenting on this list, the Memorialists 
said that these eight men had shared 24 promotions, 
while 4 others (Canon Howell Evans, Canon Fletcher, 
Archdeacon Wynne Jones and the Reverend E. A- 
Fishbourne of Gresford) shared 9, a total of 33 
promotions (not to mention offers) between 12 men; 
whereas 82 senior men had had nothing, though there 
were amongst them some of the most capable and 
successful men in the diocese. 

On the language question the reply of the Memorial- 
ists included these sentences : 

‘The Memorialists weleome English clergymen 
into the Diocese and are conscious of the many 
benefits derived by the Church from their presence. 
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Men like the Headmaster of Rugby (a late Dean), 
the Reverend Stephen Gladstone and Canon Dobell 
are, of course, a source of strength to any Diocese, 
to whose promotion no objection was raised. The 
Bishop on his own showing has been sending Welsh- 
men: into English speaking parishes; and English- 
men into Welsh‘parishes. But the Memorialists are 
convinced from a long experience, that the Church 
in Wales can never regain her national position as 
long as clergymen ignorant of the Welsh language 
are appointed to benefices and positions where Welsh 
ministrations are required. Surely the Disestablish- 
ment trouble has taught Churchmen everywhere that 
the Church in Wales requires special treatment, viz., 
that in order to be strong she must be strong in the 
affections of the people, and administered in accord- 
ance with the national] feeling. The Memorial is a 
Church Defence movement on these lines, for the 
English policy thas been the cause of dissent in Wales 
and- of the ,Church’s weakness. . . . The 
Memorialists have not taken up this matter without 
due consideration, nor is their action due to 
disappointment, as many of them admit that they 
have received their fair share of promotion, but 
having observed for some years the growing 
dissatisfaction among the clergy of the Diocese 
generally, and deploring the discussion of these 
important matters by means of anonymous letters 
in the public press, they thought the time had come 
to bring the matter under their Bishop’s notice. It 
has been anything but a pleasant duty to perform, 
but they hope that in time it will promote the only 
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object they had in view, viz., ‘ the welfare of the 

Church in the Diocese’ and ‘its position as a 

National Church.’ ” 

Subsequently, Archdeacon Thomas revealed the 
fact that earlier he had, as Archdeacon, written to the 
Bishop acquainting him of the great dissatisfaction 
that existed amongst the clergy. Replying to the 
Bishop’s charge that he was the chief of the agitation, 
Archdeacon Thomas said he hhad signed the Memorial 
because it was not intemperate in tone or otherwise 
unworthy of consideration. He knew nothing of the 
meeting of clergy until he received an invitation to it, 
and he did not attend. He had nothing to do with 
drafting the Memorial, but he signed it because he 
considered it a respectful appeal, and he would sign 
it again if necessary because the point of its gravamen 
had not been touched by the Bishop’s Wrexham 
speech. 

When criticised in the newspapers by the Reverend 
Daniel Davies (afterwards Bishop of Bangor), Arch- 
deacon Thomas disclosed the further fact that in answer 
to an urgent request for the names of men passed over 
who had borne the heat and burden of the day, he sent 
the Bishop a few names from different deaneries. He 
gave thirteen names and in reply received the names 
of six to whom preferment had been offered, to some 
of them more than once. By return of post he wrote 
to the Bishop expressing regret in respect of them, 
but at the Wrexham meeting these six were 
represented as a majority! He later found that not 
one of these six had received an offer of promotion 
that he could accept; that one of them publicly 
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declared he had no recollection of having been offered’ 
one of the promotions; that another who had 
** declined, after visiting the living I offered him this. 
year,’’ when asked by Archdeacon Thomas what living. 
it was he had declined, replied that he ‘*‘ he had had 
no offer whatsoever.”’? Of the two clergymen who had 
received honorary appointments, Archdeacon Thomas: 
made known the fact that one [the Reverend Grimaldi 
Davies, D.D.] had resigned both his offices of rural 
dean and examining chaplain by way of protest against 
the system of patronage, and the other, a prebendary 
and rural dean, a]though an ex-proctor in Convocation, 
a successful parish priest of much influence with his. 
young people, and with 30 per cent. of his population 
communicants, had nevertheless been left in his cure of 
210 population and £90 per annum income for more 
than 28 years without a single offer of promotion in 
his life! 

When this controversy was at its height the daily 
and weekly newspapers regularly published articles and 
letters under the heading ‘‘ The Bishop of St. Asaph 
and his clergy.’’ This title appeared on the contents 
bills of the Liverpool and Manchester papers as: 
frequently as the familiar line—‘ Argraffiad y newydd- 
. jon Cymraeg ’’—employed in those days to build up 
a circulation for these journals in North Wales. 

After reading through the relevant documents that 
have been preserved and the many exciting letters 
written at the time by clerical and lay supporters and 
critics of Bishop Edwards, the thought uppermost in 
the mind of a writer who knew many of the partici- 
pants in this unfortunate dispute is one of regret and 
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surprise that strenuous efforts were not made to 
compose the differences privately rather than in the 
fierce light of publicity—at a time when the Bishop 
himself and all the clergy—Welsh and English alike— 
were uniting in defence. of the Church. There were 
differences in outlook, especially on the language 
question, but they were accentuated by the public 
discussion that took place. The exercise of patronage 
is always a difficult matter. The voices of the 
disappointed candidates for preferment are sure to be 
heard and even the most conscientious administrators 
are bound to make a number of unfortunate selections. 
When Dr. Edwards went to St. Asaph he had spent a 
few years as Vicar of Carmarthen, following notable 
work at Llandovery, where he had surrounded himself 
with able colleagues who made the name of the school 
well known at Oxford. As Bishop of a diocese with 
English as well as Welsh parishes, he decided as 
vacancies arose to promote men in sympathy with his 
policy and who in his view were destined to serve the 
Church well in the difficult years ahead. In his 
‘* Common Sense Patriotism ’’ he had rejected what 
might be called the Nationalist position. He was fear- 
less in his choice of men. He did not hesitate ta 
promote a number of clergymen again and again. He 
told the English vicar of probably the largest parish 
in the diocese that he intended to appoint his curate as 
Archdeacon! The veteran registrar of the diocese, 
Mr. Henry Cleaver, recalled this fact in a conversation 
on the events of the time which took place forty-two 
years after the appointment was made! In this and 
other appointments the Rishop undoubtedly incensed a 
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large number of the native clergy. When Archdeacon 
Thomas brought the matter before the Bishop, it is a 
pity a more determined attempt to conciliate the 
agerieved Clergy was not made by the Bishop. 
Letters were exchanged, but the matter was not 
pursued. It is significant that the Reverend Stephen 
Gladstone felt it incumbent upon him to write a letter 
sympathising with Archdeacon Thomas and expressing 
regret that the Bishop did not see his way to receive the 
Memorial except at a public meeting. But the Bishop 
and those who subsequently became first Memorialists, 
and later bitter critics of their diocesan, were not 
brought together. Letters continued to appear in the 
press indicating that a storm was brewing, and ultim- 
ately came the secret meeting of the clergy at Chester 
and the publication of the Memorial. This document 
was couched jn such respectful terms that, even allow- 
ing the Bishop’s contention that its chief authors were 
the reverse of moderate in their real attitude, it merited 
consideration. Probably the anonymous attacks made 
upon him influenced the Bishop in deciding to summon 
all the clergy to meet him, and to make a full state- 
ment to them. By this time the matter had become 
very much a public question. The dispute caused 
much heartburning amongst Churchpeople, but the 
fact that the Church, its endowments and _ schools, 
were being strongly attacked by opponents who 
welcomed the dispute as evidence of the anti-national 
policy of the Church, led to a closing of the ranks. 
Reconciliation took place; a number of the Memorial- 
ists concerned to see the unexpected developments 
that had followed the preparation of their moderate 
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appeal, met the Bishop at St. Asaph and made their 
peace; and subsequent appointments show that men 
who had been prominent in the Memorial movement. 
received preferment, notably the Welsh examining 
chaplain, whose resignation caused so much discussion, 
and who later became Archdeacon of Montgomery. It 
came to be recognised, too, that while several of the 
earlier preferments by Bishop Edwards had been 
frequent, most of the men who received promotion 
were later to render. excellent service to the Church in 
responsible offices. Four of them became Bishops, 
one of these, Bishop Owen, of St. David’s, taking an 
active part with Bishop Edwards in the long fight 
against Disestablishment and Disendowment of the 
Welsh Church. Even so, the big budget of letters 
printed in so many newspapers before and after the 
publication of the clerical memorial revealed a very 
unhappy state of affairs. The harmony of the diocese 
was disturbed for a considerable period, and looking 
back, it is difficult to escape the conclusion that if 
Bishop Edwards had regarded the ‘* oculus episcopi ”” 
as a reality and not a shadow, to quote Archdeacon 
-Thomas’s own words, the record of events in St. 
Asaph in 1897 would have been of a more edifying 
character. 
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ITH the close of the controversy between the 
Bishop and his clergy, the work of Church 

defence was resumed with increased vigour. Although 
no immediate action by Parliament in regard to 
Disestablishment was likely, the Church in Wales soon 
found itself in the throes of a struggle concerning the 
voluntary schools. Long before this time Dr. Edwards 
had fought many a battle for Church Schools. Since 
the passing of the Education Act of 1870, many Board 
Schools had been set up, and the Bishop supported 
the view that religion was being banished from the 
elementary schools built by the new boards in 
Wales, by reminding everyone that of the 57 school 
boards in England and Wales which had dispensed 
with religious teaching entirely, 50 of them were in 
the Principality! Bishop Edwards did not confine his 
attention to the primary schools." At the very 
beginning of his episcopacy, when the scheme under 
the Welsh Intermediate Education Act was being 
passed, he persuaded the House of Lords to present 
two addresses to the Queen as a result of which Ruthin 
‘Grammar School was excluded from the scheme. 
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Howell’s School, Denbigh, was also kept outside the — 
new Welsh Act. The Diocese of St. Asaph contained 
an exceptionally large number of Church schools, and 
Dr. Edwards figured prominently in what were called 
**schoo] wars.’? He was not only a powerful advocate 
for the continuance of the Church Day Schools with 
their definite religious teaching given by teachers 
appointed by foundation managers who held a 
permanent majority of votes,—he also knew the way 
to reach the public with regular statements of the 
Church case. At this time the representatives of 
nearly all the Welsh educational bodies were advocates 
of Board or Council schools; they disliked the Balfour 
Act under which they were compelled to maintain the 
Church schools out of public funds without being able 
to secure full public control. Many of the members 
of the local education authorities were in favour of 
making the schools secular, leaving the thorny question 
of religious teaching to outside agencies. 

Bishop Edwards reached the public with the Welsh 
Church view of the question because he had already 
learnt the art of publicity ; lhe found it an effective aid 
to propaganda at a moment when the Harmsworth 
Brothers were just beginning their newspaper activities 
in Fleet Street. 

Bishop Edwards succeeded in enlisting the help of 
all the leading English and Welsh newspapers in 
making known the policy for which he was standing. 
He constantly provided them with news. He was 
never dull, he attacked opponents with vigour and at 
the beginning of this century great public interest was 
taken jn these political problems. Those were the days 
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when in Wales public meetings about the Church, its. 
endowments, its churchyards or its schools, were 
always well attended and fully reported in the press. 
The cleavage between ‘* church ”’ and ‘‘ chapel ’’ was 
definite, and the speeches were often bitter and 
impassioned in character. But Bishop Edwards knew 
that the power of the printed word in reply to the 
attacks that were so freely made, was great, and he 
realised, too, that a speech may be delivered to a 
very small audience and yet reach the whole country 
through the medium of the newspapers. When he 
had a declaration to make he took care to summon, 
not only the newspapers favourable to lhis policy; he 
summoned the opposition papers as well. About the 
year 1903 when the schools controversy was at its: 
height, he sent out from the Palace at St. Asaph an 
invitation to the newspapers to send representatives 
to a meeting at St. Asaph National School. The meet- 
ing was held on a dark winter evening at an hour that 
would ensure publication of a report in the daily 
papers next morning. When the evening train from 
Rhyl drew into St. Asaph Station between five and six 
o’clock about twenty pressmen stepped on to the plat- 
form and made their way to the School. On entering 
the building they found that the audience consisted of 
three or four old Jadies sitting in the front row, with a 
Vicar Choral (the Reverend Walter D. Williams) at 
the back of the room. Dean Pryce came in and took 
the chair. He at once called upon the Bishop to 
speak. He spoke from MSS, handing it down folio by 
folio to the Press table. The meeting was soon over 
and the pressmen filed out and were quickly back im 
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the train en route for Rhyl. Next morning a full 
column of the Bishop’s speech appeared in all the 
London and provincial daily papers. 

Bishop Edwards maintained friendly relations with 
Welsh pressmen. He was a little brusque in manner 
-but he was always approachable and willing to give 
information. He had an extraordinary memory for 
faces. At one huge open air demonstration against 
Disestablishment while well known speakers were 
addressing thousands of people from four platforms, 
Dr. Edwards was quietly responding to the request of 
a pressman for a list of people present which would 
enable a wider public to appreciate the representative 
character of the gathering. People attended from half 
a dozen counties, but the Bishop rolled off a list which 
must have extended to two hundred names or more. 
Small wonder that the fight for the Welsh Church was 
carried on so long, with such an alert organiser and 
leader at the head of the campaign. Numerically the 
-cpposition commanded superior forces, but this did not 
deter Bishop Edwards, who was on the Welsh Church 
battlefront for a quarter of a century. 

Before concluding this reference to the Bishop’s 
relations with the Press, it should be recorded that 
after the clash with his clergy was over, he still felt 
angry with certain newspapers, notably the Liverpool 
Courier and the Oswestry Advertizer. At one diocesan ' 
gathering at St. Asaph, an attempt was made to 
exclude from the cathedral representatives of these 
journals, while other journalists were admitted. 
Unfortunately for the Bishop, the clerical] lieutenant, 
who stood at the cathedral door, was outwitted by the 
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reporter from the Oswestry Advertizer. He arrived 
at St, Asaph in top hat and frock coat, and walked 
quietly into the cathedral with several clergymen of 
his acquaintance. Apparently he was regarded as a 
cleric, but when delivering his charge the Bishop 
espied him, and later he was asked to explain his 
presence. He endeavoured to persuade the Bishop to 
give him a copy of his charge, but met with a refusal. 
He had, however, taken a shorthand note of it and 
later, on rejoining this colleague from Liverpool, was 
able to tell him what the Bishop had said in his 
charge to the clergy. On reaching home the Oswestry 
reporter received a £5 note from his Editor, while the 
Liverpool Courier poked fun at the Bishop by printing 
a bantering reference to the Index Expurgatorius of 
St. Asaph ! | 

After the passing of what was known as Mr. 
Balfour’s Education Act of 1902, Churchmen, as 
representatives of the Voluntary, system, and 
Nonconformists as champions of what were to be called 
Council schools, found themselves in active opposition 
in almost every parish in Wales. Under this new Act 
of Parliament, the Church or Voluntary schools were 
to be maintained out of public funds, but their special 
character was recognised and protected by clauses, 
which gave control of each school to the foundation 
managers, who appointed the teachers and continued 
the definite religious teaching to the children, (subject 
of course to the conscience clause). The owners of the 
voluntary schools were simply required to keep the 
fabric in good order. These new conditions led to a 
revolt by Welsh Education Authorities, and to passive 
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resistance by ratepayers who declined to pay that 
portion of the Education rate used for the support of 
Church schools. The passive resisters appeared in the 
law courts, distress warrants were issued against them, 
and their goods were sold by auction to satisfy the 
order of the magistrates. The cries of the time were 
““No taxation without representation *’ and ‘‘ No 
tests for teachers.’’ Churchmen were united in demand- 
ing definite religious teaching in Church schools, while 
Nonconformists stood for what was called ‘‘ simple 
Bible teaching,’’ and for full public contro] of all 
schools maintained by the ratepayers and taxpayers. 
In many parts of Wales, the Education authorities 
declined to support Church schools; they refused to 
provide the salaries, or to approve the appointments of 
teachers, nothwithstanding the requirements of the 
law. In February, 1903, Mr. Lloyd George and 
Bishop Edwards met and discussed the situation. 
Later in the month at a conference of Welsh County 
Councils at Llandrindod, Mr. Lloyd George moved 
** that in the opinion of this conference, it is desirable 
that the Voluntary School authorities in Wales be 
approached with the view of effecting a friendly 
arrangement, so as to bring the management of Volun- 
tary schools into line with the Provided schools, on 
condition that religious education should be safe- 
guarded and facilities for special religious instruction 
should be given where demanded by the parent.’’ 
Following this, a conference took place between 
representatives of the Voluntary schools of the Diocese 
of St. Asaph and of the Welsh County Councils. It 
was held in London. No action had been taken by the 
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diocesan authorities in Bangor, St. David’s and 
Llandaff. Dr. Francis Mostyn, the Roman Catholic 
Bishop of Menevia (afterwards Archbishop of Cardiff) 
was among those who attended the conference. At 
this meeting the idea of what was called a “Concordat”? 
was born. Subsequently Bishop Edwards introduced 
-in the House of Lords the Education (Transferred 
Schools) Bill. This was in May 1904.’ Under this 
Bill the parents were to decide the character of the 
religious instruction given to their children. In April 
1904, Sir William Anson introduced the Default Bill. 
In July, Bishop Edwards moved the second reading of 
his Bill. The debate in the House of Lords revealed 
a considerable advance towards an agreement upon 
what had become an acrimonious subject of discussion. 
The second reading of the Bishop’s Bill was carried, but 
further progress was impossible during that Session. 
In 1906 Mr. Balfour left office, and the Liberal 
Government, with Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman as 
Prime Minister, was returned with a majority of 354. 
Bishop Edwards recognised that the electors had by 
an overwhelming vote, decided in favour of public 
control of schools, and of ‘‘ no tests for teachers.’’ 
He also knew that the vast majority of members 
returned to the new Parliament, had rejected a pro- 
posal that would make the schools purely secular 
institutions. Accordingly he continued his efforts to 
promote a settlement of this long drawn-out education 
controversy. The Bishop then introduced the second 
St Asaph Bill (1908) which was an extension of the 
Bill of 1904, and which Mr. Lloyd George was ready to 
accept, because it offered a settlement over which 
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neither party could exult. Later the Government 
produced its own Bill, which had been drafted after 
negotiations with the Archbishop of Canterbury. The 
Government Bill confined rate aid to Provided schools, 
freed teachers from religious tests, secured religious 
instruction, in accordance with the Cowper Temple _ 
clause in all Provided schools, and sought to provide 
universa! facilities for denominational instruction to 
be given to those children whose parents desired them 
to receive it, with provision for contracting out, and 
for transfer. Mr. Runciman, in moving the second 
reading of the Bill, declared that the proposals were 
not the ideal terms of any one party, but they 
embodied a settlement. The second reading was 
carried, but unexpected difficulties arose over the 
financial provisions of the Bill, and it was withdrawn. 
Writing of this failure twenty years later Dr. Edwards 
observed : ‘* The Bill failed, but the principles which 
it contained have certainly made striking progress. 
The position of the Voluntary Schools has become more 
critical since the passing of the Act of 1918, while the 
spirit of opposition and of religious antipathies has 
undergone a profound change. The whole atmosphere 
in which the religious problem is now discussed has 
‘been one of growing fellowship and co-operation. 
Concordats, and the spirit of concordats have shown 
themselves in various parts of the Kingdom. In 
Wales the local education authorities and the leaders 
of the various denominations have taken counsel with 
the representatives of the Voluntary schools to frame 
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terms which would really represent the provisions of | 
Mr. Runciman’s Bill.’’® 


8e ‘These observations were made by Archbishop Edwards 
in 1927 when the fate of the concordat on religious education 
which he, together with Bishop Owen, of St. David’s, had 
backed at meetings of the Governing Body of the Church in 
Wales, was still fresh in his mind, Between 1921 and 1924 
strenuous efforts had been made to persuade the Governing 
Body to adopt a concordat with reference to religious education 
in the schools. The proposals were :— 

1. The appointment, dismissal, and promotion of teachers 
shall be in the hands of the local Education Authorities, 

2. No teacher shall be in a better or worse position by 

reason of his giving or refusing to give religious 
instruction. 
The conscience clause shall be preserved. 

4. The Local Education Authority shall be required—by 
Statute—to make provision for religious instruction in 
all schools under their jurisdiction. 

5, The general) religious syllabus shall run :—instruction in 
the Bible, including the principles of the Christian faith. 

In April, 1924, the Governing Body of the Church in Wales 

decided that, whilst anxiously desirous of securing efficient 
religious instruction in the schools of Wales, “it was not 
prepared to accept the concordat proposals in their present 
form.” The Governing Body further resolved to tender grate- 
ful thanks to those who had Jaboured to secure some acceptable 
scheme. 


vo 
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THE WELSH CHURCH COMMISSION 


OR three or four years after the return of the 
Liberal Government of 1906, Bishop Edwards 

and the other leaders of the Welsh Church (notably 
Bishop Owen of St. David’s) were engaged in the 
preparation and submission of evidence to the Royal 
Commission appointed by Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman to inquire into the origin, nature, amount 
and application of the temporalities, endowments and 
ather properties of the Church of England in Wales 
and Monmouthshire ; and into the provision made, and 
the work done, by the Churches of all denominations 
in Wales and Monmouthshire for the spiritua] welfare 
of the people, and the extent to which the people avail 
themselves of such _ provision. The original 
Commissioners were Lord Justice Vaughan Williams, 
Lord Hugh Cecil, Sir John Williams, Bart., Mr. 
[afterwards Sir] Frank Edwards, Archdeacon Owen 
Evans, Sir Samuel Thomas Evans, Dr. A. M. 
Fairbairn, Mr. J. E. Greaves, and Dr. [afterwards 
Sir] Henry Jones (Glasgow University). (Later Sir 
S. T. Evans, Dr. Fairbairn and Sir Henry Jones 
resigned and their places were taken by Sir David 
Brynmor Jones, Mr. J. H. Davies and the Rev, J. 
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\ Morgan Gibbon). At the time the Royal Commission 
was appointed “ C.B.,” the Liberal leader and 
Premier, was pledged to grant Welsh Disestablishment. 
The Commission was appointed to ascertain the facts. 
It first met in the autumn of 1906. The hearing of 
the evidence was not completed until 1908. Witnesses 
were called on behalf of the Welsh Church and of all 
the various denominations. Acute differences arose 
as to figures, particularly those relating to the 
relative strength of the Church and of each of the 
Noncontormist bodies. Official information was not 
available. An attempt to obtain it by means of an 
entry on the Census paper was resisted in Parliament. 
The statistics compiled by the Church, and those 
obtained by the Free Churches, were not easy to 
compare, because the terms employed by the Church 
to describe ‘* communicants ’ differed from those 
used by the Nonconformists to describe ‘*‘ members.”’ 
Numerous delays occurred before the members of the 
Commission could agree to sign a report, but in 1910 
one was issued. The records of the work of the 
Commission are to be found in more than a dozen 
Blue books. Several of these volumes are filled with 
page after page of statistics about which differences 
arose amongst the Commissioners themselves, with 
the result that while the general report was signed 
by seven out of the nine members of the Commission, 
five of these signed it subject to memoranda.? 
Immediate action was not taken by the Government 
upon the issue of the report of the Commission. 
Other questions were before the country; there was 


9 See Royal Commission Report 1910, Vol, 1, Part 1. 
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another general election, and politicians were pre- 
occupied with the struggle between the Commons and 
the Lords. Just at this time Bishop Edwards 
published this well-known work ‘* Landmarks in the 
History of the Welsh Church.’ 

In this volume Dr. Edwards, after tracing the 
history of the Church in Wales from early times, 
emphasised the fact that within fifty years of the 
Restoration, when she had to resume her work with 
endowments in a large measure permanently alien- 
ated to lay impropriators, the Welsh Church began to 
manifest renewed activity, and that the great revivals 
of the 18th century began within the Church, and 
remained within it until the opening of the next. 
Alluding to these movements, Dr. Edwards pays 
tribute to the men who took part in them, adding 
“* these revivalists, inspired only by the love of Christ, 
crossed seas and mountains, and traversed the . 
remotest valleys, in order to carry the glad tidings to 
the poor and ignorant.. The intensity of their zeal 
made them regardless of rules, discipline and bound- 
aries, and the fervour of their own conviction some- 
times induced an assurance which looked like conceit. 
The parish priest, who was asked by one of these 
revivalists to give his pulpit in order that his parish- 
ioners might for the first time hear the true Gospel of 
Christ, might naturally feel astonished at the form in 
which the request was made. But such defects are 
small, when compared with the devoted service which 


98 Dr. Edwards also published: The Church in Wales 
(1888). Facts and Figures about the Church and Dissent in 
Wales (1888). Charge at the Primary Visitation (1890). 
Commonsense Patriotism (1894). A Handbook on Welsh 
Church Defence (1894) and Memories (1927). 
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these men, according to their lights, rendered to the 
religious life of Wales.’ 

The closing chapters of the book contain an 
interesting record of the progress of the Church in the 
diocese of St. Asaph during the episcopate of Dr. 
Edwards, and they show in one form—statistical—the 
result of the Bishop’s labours over a period of twenty 
years. Between 1891 and 1911, the population of the 
diocese of St. Asaph increased by 10 per cent. The 
numbers attending the Church Sunday Schools 
increased during this period by 18.67 per cent. The 
Confirmations showed a steady increase. On Easter 
Day, 1890, the Communicants present numbered 
14,214. On Easter Day, 1912, the Communicants 
present numbered 31,069—an increase of 118.50 per 
cent. In the same period of twenty years, £44,448 
was spent on Church building and extension in the 
parish of Colwyn Bay alone, while in the parish of 
Wrexham the sum spent upon schools, churches and 
church work during the twenty years, was £97,885. 
‘In what Dr. Edwards called the purely working ciass 
parish of Brymbo, £11,610 had been spent in the same 
period on new mission churches and church schools. 
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1914—1920 


N 1914, however, the Welsh Church Disestablish- 
] ment and Disendowment Bill became law. It . 
had not been passed when the Great War began. The 
Government decided to pass the Bill into law, but also 
to pass a measure postponing the date of Disestablish- 
ment for twelve months, or to such later date as might 
be fixed by the King by Order in Council, not being 
later than the end of the war. 

From the 4th of August, 1914, to the 11th of 
November, 1918, the Great War raged. Notwith- 
standing the difficulties occasioned by the war and its 
calls upon all classes for service in the field, and at 
home, Welsh Churchmen under the leadership of Dr. 
Edwards took immediate steps to face the situation 
created on the 18th September, 1914, when the Welsh 
Church Act received the Royal Assent. Two months 
later—on the 11th of December, 1914—a conference of 
the four Welsh dioceses was held at. Shrewsbury at 
which a Joint Committee was elected to which full 
powers were given on matters of business under the 
Welsh Church Act. The members of the Joint Com- 
mittee were also authorised to consider the question 
of forming a Representative Body and to report to 
meetings of the four diocesan conferences before any 
action was taken. This Joint Committee met in 
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London on January 12th, 1915. For many months 
afterwards this body and the numerous Sub-Commit- 
tees which it set up, worked out the details of what 
ultimately became the Constitutions of the Governing 
Body, and of the Representative Body of the Church 
in Wales—a task in which Archbishop Edwards took 
a leading part, although he himself was the first grate- 
fully to acknowledge the debt which the Church owed 
to Lord Sankey, Lord Atkin and Lord Justice Bankes 
for the invaluable service they rendered in drafting the 
scheme. The upshot of the labours of the Joint 
Committee was, that the four diocesan conferences 
met, and resolved that a Convention of the Church in 
Wales should be called, and that the delegates to it 
should be empowered to pass schemes, setting up a 
Representative Body and a Governing Body of the 
Church.* 

Accordingly in October, 1917, a four days convention 
of the Church in Wales was held at Cardiff. It was 
attended by the Welsh bishops and by representative 
clergy and laymen from all parts of the Principality. 
Dr. Edwards presided at the Convention and in opening 
it ssaid. = 

** In the long history of the Church in Wales nothing 
quite parallel to and certainly nothing more moment- 
ous than this Convention has occurred. The task 
before it calls for the best resources in learning and 
experience which the Church can command. At such 
an assembly the opening address must limit itself to 
a modest recital of essential] facts. 


* Bangor Diocesan Conference recommended that no final 
decree should be made on Governing Rody scheme at that 
time. : 
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** When the Welsh Church Act was placed on the 
>tatute Book in September, 1914, many who regarded 
the Act as unjust, and its injustice was aggravated by 
the time and circumstances under which it was passed, 
were naturally at first tempted to ignore the Act, and 
all its provisions. But the Act had received the 
Royal Assent, and was placed on the Statute Book of 
this Realm. We could ignore the law, but the law 
would not ignore us, and resistance, where it concerns 
_ only the person resisting, is different to resistance where 
it involves the responsibilities of Trusteeship. Then 
came the question, if we could not ignore, how far 
could we safely recognise the requirements of the Act 
without forfeiting the hope of redress. You will have 
heard or read the illustration of the factory used by 
Canon Joyce in his masterly speech, which it may be 
pardonable to adopt and adapt. The Act proclaims 
that on the day the War ends it will smash our 
machinery and rob the safe. Our answer is clear. 
We shall do our best to prevent you doing the worst. 
Ready for either issue, ‘we will have our tackle 
prepared ’ and we are not going to wait and see. 
When the time comes, Churchmen will mobilise their 
forees to appeal for redress, and that appeal will go 
forth to a nation chastened and enlightened by a great 
fellowship of sacrifice and achievement. My opinion 
—of little value though it be—is that the Welsh Church 
Act wil] not be left as it is to-day. 

‘€ Another objection to taking in hand the work of 
preparation was the fact that many Churchmen were 
serving abroad, and that those at home were engrossed 
in the first duty of patriotic citizens. Here was a real 
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and obvious hardship in the forecast of our work. 
But forecasts are fallible. Things have turned out 
quite differently to what many of us feared. There 
have been unavoidable absences and grievous losses. 
Looking back over the last three years, it must be 
recognised with the deepest thankfulness that the 
strain of anxiety and sorrow, the instant and insistent 
demands of war service, the cost in time and money 
of long railway journeys—none of these things have 
prevented the work from going on, or diminished the 
care and thoroughness with which it has been executed. 
The two Schemes in your hands speak clearly of the 
extent and the difficulty of the task already accom- 
plished. This is not the moment to formulate our 
thanks. The band that drafted these Schemes has 
rendered to the Church in Wales a service of which 
the value will be gratefully recognised through long 
years to come. The presence and the guidance of Sir 
John Sankey and of his two distinguished colleagues 
saved us from wandering in a wilderness of barren 
discussion. 

** The Welsh Church Act threw the Church in Wales 
upon the representative principle, and in the four 
Diocesan Conferences, the bishops, clergy and laity of 
Wales were able to take united and representative 
action. It is true that the Conferences are not con- 
stituted upon a uniform and symmetrical] plan, and in 
the future our representative bodies may have to be 
built up upon a more exigent and widely-accepted 
franchise. For the needs of the moment the Diocesan 
Conferences fully sufficed. They met at Shrewsbury 
in December, 1914. They resolved unanimously ‘ that 
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a Joint Committee be appointed with full powers to 
take such steps in matters of business as they consider 
to be necessary under the Welsh Church Act.’ They 
also resolved unanimously ‘ that the question of form- 
ing a Representative Body be referred to the Joint 
Committee, who shall submit their report for approval 
and ratification to a meeting of the four Diocesan 
Conferences before any action is taken under such 
report.’ The Joint Committee and its Sub-Committees 
have been sedulously at work during the last two years 
and a half, and the Schemes, representing the main 
fruit of their labours, are before you to-day. The 
four Diocesan Conferences met this year and decided 
that the practical difficulties of assembling over 3,000 
people to discuss these Schemes at the same time and 
place were imsuperable. The Schemes were distributed 
to the members of the four Diocesan Conferences. All 
the Conferences decided to appoint delegates with full 
powers to consider the Schemes. We are here to-day 
with full powers to consider, and I trust, to approve 
-and ratify with such well-considered additions and 
amendments as the Convention may deem necessary, 
these Schemes. The demand upon our time and 
attention is happily and wisely limited by the fact that 
this Convention is not called upon to decide, or even 
to discuss such questions as that of commutation, or 
the constitution of a separate province or provinces 
in Wales. Commutation is a question which will have 
to be decided by the Representative Body, and in the 
the choice of members for that body as well as in the 
subsequent deliberations of that body itself, this vital 
question will receive its adequate, approprate and 
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searching consideration. It is premature even to 
predict when the time may come for discussing and 
deciding the question of establishing a Province or 
Provinces in Wales, but it s clear to all of us that that 
time has not yet come. ‘To-day we have the inestim- 
able advantage of having with us Sir John Sankey, 
who kindly will explain for our guidance and under- 
standing the two Schemes. There are some facts, 
however, not of a technical character which it may be 
useful to state. We need only recall, without labour- 
ing the fact, that it was the unanimous opinion of 
the meeting at Shrewsbury that steps necessary under 
the Welsh Act should be taken, and the Joint Com- 
mittee then appointed, hhad full powers to decide what 
steps were necessary. The first fact I wish to make 
clear this morning js that the necessity for constituting 
a Representative Body is immediate, is of supreme 
importance, and can only be delayed at risks to the 
Church which can only be regarded as culpable. Let 
me make this clear from the way in which the Welsh 
Church Act would work in my own diocese. On the 
day the War ends everything belonging to the Church 
in my diocese, except Communion plate, furniture, and 
other moveable chattels, vests in the Welsh Com- 
missioners. Consider what that means,—our churches, 
our churchyards, our glebes, all- our endowments, 
ancient and modern, vest in the Welsh Commissioners, 
and unless we have constituted by that time a Repre- 
sentative Body as provided for in Clause 13 to receive 
the endowments and property which are to be handed 
back to the Church, all we have will remain vested in 
the Welsh Commissioners. Under Clause 18 (Section 
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2) existing interests derived from tithes are to be paid 
by the County Council to the Representative Church 
Body, who then pays the holder of an existing interest. 
If no Representative Body has been constituted, the 
incomes of the Clergy, from all sources, will be locked 
up. For example, the Clergyman whose vested income 
is derived from tithes will find that that tithe is in the 
hands of his County Council, who are only permitted 
to pay it over to the Representative Body. Think of 
the confusion and the suffering that will follow, 
especially among those who are absolutely dependent 
upon their official incomes. Then there is the question 
of Commutation, which the Representative Body are 
called upon to decide. Are you prepared to leave such 
a vast question as that to the decision of a Represent- 
ative Body, hurriedly constituted amid the chaos and 
distractions that will follow the war? Take again the 
case, In my own diocese, where more than forty livings 
have become vacant since the Act was passed. Who 
is to decide what can be done for those clergy who 
lhave accepted those benefices if there is no Represent- 
ative Body empowered to deal with the whole financial] 
position? In my own diocese there will be numerous 
and complicated questions of title, touching tithe, 
glebe, and other property; there will be the question 
of consolidating small parishes; of selling and re- 
arranging glebe houses, of purchasing this or that bit 
of glebe—all of these are questions that cannot be 
settled in a day. It may well be that the war may 
end before February. It is certain that as trustees 
and guardians for the Church, we shall grievously 
neglect our duty to her, if we delay the formation of 
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the Representative Body. I am not going to labour 
the inter-dependence of the two Schemes, or to show 
how they are inextricably interlaced. We shall find 
that for ourselves, as the discussion of the Represent- 
ative Body Scheme proceeds. But I will venture one 
illustration. If you pass the Representative Body 
Scheme without the Governing Body Scheme, it will 
be like starting an engine without a driver. May I 
add one or two words. We are here for the gravest 
and most solemn task which Churchmen could under- 
take. May a right judgment be given to us in our 
discussions. We shall not all be united in opinion, but 
we are all united in purpose. And that purpose which 
is no less than the welfare of the Body of Christ will 
consecrate our discussions, and preserve them from 
any taint of temper, or antipathy. I would end by 
asking your indulgence when I appeal to you to 
remember that we have only four working days here, 
that the Standing Orders, with which our business 
begins, have come from a hand which is sufficient 
guarantee for their safety, and it would be wise not to 
consume time upon re-adjustments of the scaffolding, 
which will only delay us — putting our hands to 
the great work before us.’ 

And thus for four days bishops, Se! and laity of 
the Church in Wales under the guidance of Dr. 
Edwards, with Lord Sankey, Lord Justice Bankes* 
and other expert legal and financial advisers, including 
Sir Owen Phillips at his side, worked out the many 
intricate clauses of the measure, which gave to the 


* Lord Atkin, w ho had taken active part in the work, was 
prevented from attending the Convention. 
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Church in Wales the constitution under which it was 
to function when the Weish Claurch Act became oper- 
ative, 

During the four days of the Convention many 
_ obstacles were surmounted, often by the remarkable 
way in which Lord Sankey succeeded in’ reconciling 
differences of opinion, and it was extraordnary to find 
the manner in which real unity of purpose and action 
was achieved between the representatives of North and 
South Wales, who on so many public questions are 
often divided. The outlook of the people of North 
and Mid-Wales, with its scattered areas and sparse 
population, differs in many respects from that of those 
who live in the industrial belts of the South, but a 
community of spirit was revealed by Welsh Churchmen 
and Dr. Edwards made his contribution to this 
achievement, particularly in the matter of equal rather 
than proportional representation for each diocese on 
the Governing Body. He intervened at a critical 
juncture to secure the adoption of a principle which 
he declared would ‘* cement the guarantee of co-opera- 
tion of every part of the Church in Wales.’’ At the 
same time Dr. Edwards foretold the creation of the 
two new dioceses of Monmouth and Brecon and Swan- 
sea, which were destined to be established in South 
Wales by a partition of the existing dioceses of St. 
David’s and Llandaff. 

Thirteen months after the Convention, the Armistice 
came and peace terms were settled a few months later. | 
When the Welsh Church Amending Bill became law 
on the 19th of August, 1919, a long and bitter struggle 
came toaclose. The ‘ settlement ’? embodied jn this 
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Act of Parliament had been accepted by Archbishop 
Edwards, to whose sole decision the question had been 
left by the Parliamentary Committee of the new 
Governing Body of the Church in Wales. The 
“© settlement ’’? was vigorously opposed by well-known 
Churchmen like Lord Hugh Cecil, Lord Robert Cecil, 
- and the Hon. William Ormsby Gore, who attacked Mr. 
Bonar Law because in 1914, as leader of the Unionist 
party, he pledged himself to reverse the decision to 
disendow the Welsh Church. Under the original Act, 
the Welsh Church Commissioners were required to pay 
£8,400,000 to the Representative Body of the Church 
in Wales. Owing to the upheaval caused by the Great 
War (1914-18), the Commissioners found that the 
proceeds of what they had taken over from the 
Disendowed Church only entitled them to raise 
£2,400,000 on loan towards the sum of £3,400,000 
due from them under the 1914 Act. In order to effect 
a settlement the Treasury made a grant of £1,000,000, 
and in reaching this agreement Mr. Bonar Law, Mr. 
Lloyd George and Archbishop Edwards all played 
notable parts. Archbishop Edwards has left it on 
record that he accepted the ‘* settlement ’? because, 
while it left the Church impoverished by the loss of 
her ancient endowments, there was the compensation 
of a permanent and peaceful solution. Six months 
or so after the passing of the Amending Bill, the 
Welsh Church Act came into operation. The day 
before this occurred Dr. Edwards wrote a letter to 
the Times in which lhe told of the way in which the 
Church in Wales was facing the future. This is what 
he wrote :— 
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‘* It is probable that March 81st, 1920, will occupy 
a larger place in English history than it does to-day 
in public interest and attention. The principles 
involved in the Welsh Disestablshment and Disen- 
dowment Act of 1914 have no precedent in the 
history of England, and without in any way criticis- 
ing their merit, I ask your permission to emphasise 
their importance. The Welsh Church Act, without 
the consent of, or consultation with the Convocation 
of Canterbury, re-arranged the boundaries of six 
dioceses, viz., Chester, Hereford, Lichfield, Llandaff, 
St. Asaph and St. David’s, by transferring parishes 
from one diocese to the other. ‘In the diocese of 
St. Asaph, nearly the whole of the parishes in the 
Oswestry deanery, are transferred to an English 
diocese—Oswestry itself—and the other parishes 
having been in this diocese for at least 700 years. 
From four of these dioceses the Act transfers to 
County Councils and other bodies endowments 
which, where they fall in, will amount to £212,000 a 
year. The Bishops of these four dioceses cease to 
be members of the House of Lords. Their pre- 
decessors were summoned in 1295 to the Parliament 
which was the model for all suceeding Parliaments. 
They had been summoned some twenty years earlier 
to the King’s Council at Westminster. They and 
the Church which they represented henceforth cease 
to be connected with the State, with which they have 
been associated for centuries. These four dioceses 
are excised from the province of Canterbury, of 
which they formed a part before the English 
Monarchy, or Parliament came into existence. This 
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Act and. all that it does, represents a new departure 
in English history worthy of grave attention. The 
main Act was passed iato law in the second month 
of the Great War. Mr. Asquith introduced the first 
Welsh Church Bill in 1894, and twenty years later, 
as Prime Minister, he passed the main Act. The 
Act of 1914 could not have been passed without the 
votes of the Irish Nationalists. It is a curious 
coincidence that from the first Parliament elected 
after 1914 the Irish Nationalists, Mr. Asquith, Mr. 
McKenna and Mr. Ellis Griffiths, who were mainly 
responsible for the conduct of the Bill, had all 
disappeared. The first Bill introduced by Mr. 
Asquith in 1894 would have left the Church with 
about eighteen pence in the £, and its proposals 
- for the Welsh cathedrals cost the Government of the 
day the withdrawal of Mr. Gladstone’s pair. 

‘* The long continuance of the war rendered the 
carrying out of the provisions of the main Act so 
harsh that the Government passed last year an Act 
which mitigated the severity of the original 
measure. For this amelioration the Church is 
indebted to Mr. Bonar Law. It fell to my lot to 
know, perhaps better than anyone else, how great is 
the debt which Welsh Churchmen owe to his power- 
ful and persistent aid. 

** So the matter ends, and Welsh Churchmen face 
the future with a firm resolve against all bitterness 
and resentment and with hearts full of courage and 
hope.”’ 
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A. G. CAMBRENSIS 


“qe HE Times letter of March, 1920, bore the familiar 

signature ‘‘ A.G. Asaph,’’ which a few weeks 
later was to be replaced by that of ‘* A.G. Cambr.”’ 
which Dr. Edwards used after he became Archbishop 
of Wales. His election as Archbishop was proposed 
by the Bishop of St. David’s (Dr. John Owen) at a 
secret synod held at Llandrindod Wells, on April 7th, 
1920, and the decision to appoint him was unanimous. 


On April 9th, 1920, Dr. Green, Bishop of Bangor 
(afterwards second Archbishop of Wales) gave an 
official welcome to Dr. Edwards as Archbishop on 
behalf of the clergy of the Province of Wales. Dr. 
Green said :—‘* A solemn duty has been laid upon me 
to offer in the name and on behalf of the whole Church 
in Wales, and more particularly the clerical order in 
the Governing Body, our respectful greetings to Your 
Grace upon your elevation to the supreme dignity and 
authority of Metropolitan of Wales, and to assure 
Your Grace with what universal and unalloyed 
pleasure we welcome you as our first Archbishop. 
More than thirty years have passed: since Your Grace 
was consecrated to the See of St. Asaph, and I 
remember well with what interest we, the younger 
clergy of the South, followed your acts and sayings. 
We recognised at once what new force had’ entered 
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into the life of the Church in Wales, clothed with 
authority to lead. And what a splendid leadership it 
has been, no one in this hal] will dispute. It is to 
your foresight and tact, to your splendid courage and 
prudence during the severe struggles of the last few 
years that, in the first place, under God, we owe the 
fact that the Church enters upon the new epoch of its 
history better equipped in all material resources than 
our adversaries in their wildest dreams ever imagined, 
and the far greater fact that we, Churchmen, stand 
here united in heart and in will as members of the 
Church in Wales.”’ 

The separate Province for Wales was set up when 
the Archbishop of Canterbury proclaimed, in full synod 
of the Province of Canterbury, that he had released 
the Welsh Bishops from their allegiance to the See of 
Canterbury. The Archbishop of Canterbury accepted 
the invitation of the Welsh Bishops to enthrone Dr. 
Edwards as first Archbishop of Wales, and the 
ceremony was performed at St. Asaph Cathedral on 
June Ist, 1920, in the presence of a congregation 
drawn ‘from all parts of Wales and beyond its borders. 
King George the Fifth was represented by H.R.H. 
Prince Arthur of Connaught, and the attendance 
included the Prime Minister (the Right Hon. David 
Lloyd George) and the Lord Lieutenant of Flintshire 
(Mr. Henry Neville, afterwards Lord Gladstone). The 
procession of clergy into the cathedral was led by the 
Welsh Bishops with their Chancellors and Registrars. 
The Archbishop of Wales with two pages and four 
Chaplains followed. Then came the Bishop of London, 
the Archbishop of Dublin, the Archbishop of York and 
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the Archbishop of Canterbury—all with their pages, 
cross bearers and chaplains. After the singing of the 
Old Hundredth, the Archbishop of Canterbury read the 
Bidding Prayer with its petitions for the prelates and 
clergy of Wales, for the new governing body of the 
Church in Wales, for the King, for the University of 
Wales, for St. David’s College, Lampeter, and for the 
Theological College of Llandaff. The congregation 
then said the Lord’s Prayer and the Apostles’ Creed, 
after which the Archbishop of Canterbury reviewed the 
history of the Welsh Church and spoke of the great 
future that lay before it. 

After the sermon, the Archbishop went to his seat 
in the Sanctuary. At this point the Bishop of London 
read the deed of the Primate sanctioning the formation 
of the Province of Wales. The Chancellors of the 
_ Welsh dioceses then read the formal documents record- 
ing the consecration and election of the Archbishop, 
the acclamation of the Governing Body of the Welsh 
Church, and the mandate of the Welsh Bishops for the 
enthronement of Dr, Edwards. 

The reading over, the Archbishop of Wales, robed in 
a magnificent cope, proceeded to the centre of the 
Sanctuary where, facing the people, he took the 
following oath on the original copy of William 
Salesbury’s New Testament in Welsh :— 

‘““ In the name of God, Amen. I, Alfred George, 
by Divine Providence, Lord Archbishop of Wales. 
do swear that I will observe the constitution and laws 
and approved customs of the Church in Wales, and 
to the utmost of my knowledge and power will main- 
tain and defend the rights and liberties of the govern- 
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ing body thereof. So help me God and the contents 

of this book.”’ 

Bishop Owen, of St. David’s, then invited the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury to enthrone the new Archbishop- 
The Primate took Dr. Edwards by the hand and placed 
him on the archiepiscopal throne, delivering to him the 
Cross. Meanwhile the choir sang the anthem ‘‘ Thou 
wilt keep him in perfect peace.”’ 

The Dean of St. Asaph (the Very Reverend LI. 
Wynne Jones) then handed to the Archbishop his. 
mitre, following which the Welsh Bishops knelt before 
him and took their oaths of obedience. The oath was 
in the following terms :— 

** I do profess and promise all due reverence and 
obedience to the Archbishop and the Metropolitan 
of Wales and to his successors. So help me God 
through Jesus Christ.”’ 

The service closed with the singing of the Te Deum: 
and the pronouncement of the Blessing by the new 
Archbishop. 

The clergy and choirs then left the cathedral and 
marched through the palace to a dais at the foot of 
the lawn which runs down from the cathedral. Here 
the new Archbishop was formally presented to the 
people by the Archbishop of Canterbury and _ brief 
addresses followed by the Archbishop of York, the 
Archbishop of Dublin, the Bishop of St. David’s, and 
Archbishop Edwards. At the luncheon which followed 
Prince Arthur spoke of the peculiar honour conferred 
upon him in being called by the King to represent him 
on that historic occasion. The health of the new 
Archbishop was proposed by his old political opponent,. 
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Mr. Lloyd George, who welcomed the settlement of a 
controversy which had embittered Welsh life for gen- 
erations. 

Dr. Edwards was in office as Archbishop of Wales 
from 1920 to 1934. It was largely due to his wise 
leadership that the Welsh Church adjusted herself so 
quickly to the new conditions brought about by the 
Disestablishment and Disendowment Act. A fund of 
nearly three-quarters of a million pounds was raised 
and an annual levy of £45,000 for Provincial purposes 
was agreed upon. As a result of this, the new Sees 
of Monmouth and Swansea and Brecon were created. 
Each parish in the Principality has a fixed quota to 
meet each year. The money has been raised regularly ; 
the stipends of the clergy have been advanced and the 
annual income of the Welsh Church soon reached 
£500,000 and over. To achieve this position Dr. 
Edwards enjoyed the help of many distinguished lay- 
men, but throughout the years of Reconstruction, his 
leadership, even when he was over eighty years of age, 
was quite the outstanding feature of the post-war life 
of the Church in Wales. 

When Dr. Edwards retired in 1984, one of the most 
eloquent tributes to his worth came from Bishop Joyce 
of Monmouth, who said he wondered whether Welsh 
Churchpeople would ever recognise the debt they owed 
to Archbishop Edwards for what he did during the 
weeks of strain in 1919 when the harshest features of 
the 1914 Act were removed, and the Church was left 
with a reasonable chance of carrying on her spiritual 
work. 

Archbishop Edwards lived in retirement for three 
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years after his resignation took effect. He died at St. 
Asaph on the 22nd July, 1937, and was buried in the 
grounds of St. Asaph Cathedral on July 26th. 

For considerably over half a century he fought the 
battles of the Church in Wales with ability, vigour and 
tenacity. When he died his most distinguished 
opponent declared that Dr. Edwards was a fair but 
formidable antagonist, and the possessor of dauntless 
courage. For years he was known throughout the 
land as the fighting Bishop of St. Asaph, but when 
Parliament at long last decided to Disestablish and 
Disendow the Welsh Church, he revealed great qualities 
of statesmanship in the way he secured, first more 
generous financial terms from the Government of the 
day, and then in assembling the eminent jurists, 
scholars and men of affairs by whose aid the new 
Constitution of the Welsh Church was drawn up and 
adopted. He also took a leading part in raising the 
fund by which the Church was able to mitigate the 
loss of her ancient endowments. During the years of 
the Disestablishment controversy, Dr. Edwards always 
declared his uncompromising hostility to the proposal 
to sever the four Welsh dioceses from Canterbury, to 
which province they had been attached for so many 
centuries. Time and again before the Disestablishment 
Act was passed, and after it was law too, he stressed 
his strong objection to the cutting off of the Welsh 
Church from the main stream of Anglican Church life. 

After 1919 Dr. Edwards found that Welsh Church- 
men had responded nobly to the call to take their 
part in effecting the material re-establishment of the 
Church. He realised, too, that by Disestablishment 
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the Welsh Church gained her spiritual] liberty and he 
lived to hear his successor, Archbishop Green, declare 
in 1935 that he did not think the Church in Wales 
was in danger from isolation, that Disestablishment 
had brought an end to a long and bitter controversy, 
and that, if it was not revived, all Welshmen could 
henceforth unite in the service of their country. 

Archbishop Edwards had become a national figure 
long before the Welsh Church was disestablished. This 
was shown ceremonially in 1911 when, largely as the 
result of his initiative, the Investiture of the Prince 
of Wales took place at Caernarvon Castle. Dr. 
Edwards had welcomed Queen Victoria to Wrexham 
in the first year of his episcopate, and had preached 
before her at Palé during that Royal visit to North 
Wales. Later he was at Windsor Castle when he had 
a conversation with the Empress Frederick. This 
conversation gave birth to the idea of the presentation 
of the Prince of Wales to the people of Wales. With 
the co-operation of Mr. Lloyd George, Dr. Edwards 
secured the approval of King George V and Queen 
Mary to the plan. In due course the Investiture took 
place within the walls of Caernarvon Castle, and, as 
Bishop of St. Asaph, Dr. Edwards took a prominent 
part in the proceedings. 

But Dr. Edwards will be chiefly remembered for 
the valiant part he played in defence of the Welsh 
Church during a long and difficult period of its history. 
His brother, the Dean of Bangor, will be spoken of 
by reason of his impassioned oratory and his love of 
the Cymry; one of his distinguished contemporaries, 
the silver-tongued Dean Howell, of St. David’s, wil} 
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be revered by all who were moved by his eloquence ; 
Bishop Owen, of St. David’s, will not be forgotten for 
the notable work he did for the Church during the 
‘same period; but Archbishop Edwards will stand out 
as the fearless leader who ultimately won his way 
unchallenged to the office of Metropolitan of Wales 
under the new order. As a preacher he was invariably 
quiet and unemotional; on the platform he was always 
effective. At the conference table he was an able 
chairman, well skilled in the art of summing up the 
most intricate discussion. If after leaving Oxford, he 
had embarked: upon a political career, he would most 
certainly have made his mark. On many occasions 
when he was a member of the House of Lords as one 
of the Spiritual Peers, he established contacts with 
all the leading statesmen of the day—Gladstone, 
Harcourt, Joseph Chamberlain, Balfour, Lloyd George 
and Bonar Law, and in many a difficult debate, he 
revealed the skil] of a diplomat, the strength of a well- 
informed controversialist, and withal the eye of a 
statesman. Although lhe entered the Church and 
attained high office at an unusually early age, he found 
himself in the political arena almost from the moment 
of his appointment to St. Asaph by Lord Salisbury, A 
Welshman by birth, speech and residence, he came to 
the front in Wales at a moment when the cleavage 
between Welsh Churchmen and Welsh Nonconform- 
ists was complete. The times in which he lived 
probably made him turn more readily to polemics 
than would have been the case if he had been called 
to lead in days when differences between the churches 
in Wales were less acute. After a brief period as 
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Headmaster of one of those independent first-grade 
schools in Wales for which he was never tired of plead- 
ing, he served the Welsh Church first as Vicar for four 
years, then as Bishop for thirty-one years, and finally 
as Archbishop for fourteen years. He was in 
episcopal orders for close upon half a century. His 
predecessor at St. Asaph, Bishop Joshua Hughes, was 
a staunch Evangelical who did much to encourage 
Welsh services in the diocese. These services, 
generally speaking, were of a Low Church type. With 
the advent of Dr. Edwards to St. Asaph the standard 
of Churchmanship in the diocese began to rise to a 
higher level. It was said at the time of his elevation 
to the episcopate, especially in Nonconformist circles, 
that Bishop Edwards was a Ritualist, but for this 
statement there was no foundation. He had no lean- 
ings in that direction, and his theological views were, 
3f anything more in keeping with the Evangelical 
School of thought. He stood for good Churchmanship 
and well ordered services. He accepted moderate and 
gradua] changes and quite a number were introduced 
without friction—in fact Dr. Edwards had few 
difficulties with regard to ritual and ornaments to 
worry him during the hectic pre-Disestablishment 
days. When he became Bishop at least one clergyman 
wore the Black Gown in the pulpit,’? and evening 
communion was frequently administered. The lead- 
ing High Churchmen in the diocese were Howell 
Evans, of Oswestry (who later went to Ely, but 
returned to Rhyl), Stephen Gladstone, of Hawarden, 
and Rowland Ellis, of Mold (who later became Bishop 


10 Canon F. Cashell. 
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of Aberdeen and Orkney). Long before Dr. Edwards 
left office, early celebrations of the Holy Communion 
had become universal. Notwithstanding the changes 
in ceremonial observance which took place in England 
through the influence of the Anglo-Catholic movement, 
when a tour of the Welsh dioceses was made in 1922. 
only three parishes were found in the diocese of St. 
Asaph where Eucharistic vestments were worn; but @ 
writer in the Church Times recorded his impression 
that ‘‘ though there may be a little in Wales compar- 
able with the best in England, judged by Catholic 
standards, there is a genera] level of Churchmanship 
which I imagine is only to be found within the 
Anglican communion in the Province of South Africa.”” 

During the days of his greatest activity, the policy 
and views of Dr. Edwards on most of the public 
questions of the time, were not those of the majority 
of the people of Wales, but after 1920 the old acerb- 
ities gradually disappeared, and welcome evidence 
began to come to light of a will to co-operate, which 
gave hope of ultimate unity between the Church and 
Nonconformists in Wales which the Archbishop himself 
seemed to share. When the Prayer Book controversy 
arose in England, and Parliament rejected the 
measure, Dr. Edwards emphasised the fact that in this 
country narrowing the gap between the Church and 
Rome deepens and broadens that between the Church 
and Nonconformity.” 

As Archbishop of the new Province of Wales, he 
made a contribution to the work of reconciliation in 
the Principality, which not only mitigated the effects 


11 See letter of January 13th, 1928, in Appendiix IT, 
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of the earlier controversies, but brought into being 
friendly relationships in many a Welsh parish. That 
the fruits of this new spirit will increase and multiply 
must be the fervent hope of every lover of Wales and 
its people. 
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DR. EDWARDS AND WELSH SCHOOLS 
AND COLLEGES. 


Dr. Edwards was associated with Ruthin Grammar School 
for 45 years and was Chairman of the Governors for a consider- 
able period, Having secured the independence of Ruthin 
School by successfully resisting the attempt to bring it under 
State control when the Welsh Intermediate Education Act came 
into force, Dr. Edwards took the keenest personal interest in 
the school and its management. He made his last official public 
appearance at the School at the Speech Day in 1984. 

Dr. Edwards also took great interest in Howell’s School, 
Denbigh, the endowment of which is derived from the founda- 
tion of Thomas Howell, a Welshman, who became a wealthy 
merchant in the reign of Henry VIII; he was a member of the 
Drapers’ Company. and died at Seville in 1540. The Drapers’ 
Company are trustees for the endowment. It was due to Dr. 
Edwards’ exertions that Howell’s School was able to develop 
on its own lines rather than under the Welsh Intermediate 
School system. As Bishop of St, Asaph he was ex-officio Chair- 
man of the Governors, and he discharged the duties of the oflice 
with great fidelity, continuing up to the time of his resignation 
of the See at St. Asaph. 

Notwithstanding what has been recorded about Ruthin 
Grammar School and Howell’s School, Denbigh, it must not be 
forgotten that Dr, Edwards also took active interest in the 
St. Asaph County Intermediate School and rendered valuable 
service to it as Chairman of the School Governors. 

From 1634 until 1876, the Bishop of St. Asaph nominated 
the master of Oswestry Grammar School (founded in 1407 by 
David Holbache). Subsequent to 1876 the Bishop of St. Asaph 
had the right to nominate a school governor and was also an 
ex-officio governor of the School. Dr. Edwards was a Governor 
of the School from 1889 to 1915, Although situated in an 
English county, Oswestry School was in a Welsh diocese (up 
to the time of the passing of the Welsh Church Disestablishment 
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Act), and in 1897 it was by Statute privileged to share with 
schools in Wales in competition for the close scholarships of 
Jesus College, Oxford. 

Dr. Edwards was a member of the Council of the University 
College of North Wales, Bangor. (When he became Archbishop 
in 1920 the University of Wales conferred the degree of LL.D. 
upon him). In the same year he received the degree of D.C.L. 
from the University of Oxford (to which University he had been 
select preacher in 1895-6), while the University of Cambridge 
(where he was select preacher in 1891), gave him the honorary 
degree of LL.D. 

Dr, Edwards was a member of the Council of St. David’s 
College, Lampeter, the well-known institution, empowered by 
Charter to confer the degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor 
of Divinity, which since 1827 (when it was opened by Bishop 
Burgess) has trained so many native clergymen to serve the 
Church in Wales. 

Dr. Edwards acted in a similar capacity at Holy Trinity 
College, Carmarthen, and was a trustee and a member of the 
Committee of the North Wales Church Training College, 
Bangor. 
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THE NEW PRAYER BOOK. 


To the Editor of The Times. 
Sir, 

Not in spirit of criticism, but of profound concern, I venture 
to dwell upon what seem to me vital points that have emerged 
during the recent discussions of the Prayer Book. My frst 
inclination was to do what I could to promote the passing of 
the Prayer Book measure. But I heard and carefully read the 
debates in Parliament, and my opinion changed. 

Distinguished correspondents questioned the right of Welsh 
Scottish and Irish members to intervene and vote when this 
Measure was before Parliament on the ground that the Measure 
did not concern their constituents. As a member of the oldest 
Church in this island I respectfully decline to acquiesce in that 
prohibition. Sir Robert Hamilton and the precedent of the 
Welsh Church do not support that contention, Indeed, would 
such a restriction applied to an Imperial Parliament end in 
anything less than disastrous disintegration? The National 
Church of this country is second only to the Throne in its 
uniting influence upon the loyalty and integrity of the Empire 
We talk of the British, not of the English, Empire, and to 
circumscribe the National Church to the English counties is a 
curtailed estimate of her influence and power, 

In the House of Lords the main object of the Measure was 
to be an “instrument for securing discipline jn the Church.” 

“The indiscipline of the past has been bad fer the country.” 
1 was profoundly impressed by the speech of Lord Halifax. It 
was so utterly frank and intelligible. There could ce no 
question about the candour and the sincerity of his utter- 
ances... “They had been told that the primary reason for 
this Measure was the desire for greater enforcement of the 
law.” The clergy for whom he spoke would have nothing to 
do with the Deposited Book. They “denied the right of any 
Bishop to forbid the reservation of any sacrament.” ‘‘His own 
feeling was that the revised Prayer Book would not bring peace 
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and would not bring order. The use of two Prayer Books was 
simply an invitation to difficulty and strife.” Practically the 
position was this: The clergy for whom the greatest concessions 
were made would not obey. In face of this fact what reasan- 
able hope was there that the Revised Prayer Book woutd 
restore discipline? Can it be said with accuracy and with 
reasonable justice that the House of Commons exceeded their 
duty or their constitutional rights in refusing their assent to 
the Prayer Book Measure as it stood? The debate on the Bull 
in Parliament was marked by a spirit of restraint and of 
earnestness and a becoming respect for the sacredness of the 
subjects discussed. The House of Commons had not proposed 
any changes, nor had they sought—as was admirably stated by 
the Dean of Durham—to impose any new article of faith upon 
the Church or to abolish or to modify any existing article of 
faith. Sir John Simon, with his accustomed clearness and 
sobriety of statement, put the essential point :— 


As long as the Church of England was the Established 
Church they (the House) were not only entitled but bound 
to hold her to the bond. 


This statement coincides with the view elaborated by Mr. 
Gladstone. that establishment is a contract to which there are 
two parties) 


The State guarantees her endowments and her exclusive 
position to the Church as possessing a character clearly defined. 
For the maintenance of that character the Prayer Book nas 
been the specific guarantee and security. If the Church desires 
to change the nature or character of that guarantee, that means 
that the Church desires by her proposed change to revise her 
obligations to the State. No one questions the fact that the 
Church seeks to revise the Prayer Book, or that revision 
involves change. Obviously a contract cannot be changed with- 
out the assent of both parties: if there were no change why 
seek the assent of Parliament? The assent was not a mere 
formality, nor was Parliament asked to sign a blank cheque. 
The duty of Parliament was to examine the nature and the 
extent of the proposed changes. It did so, and refused its 
assent. Rejection or acceptance was the only alternative open 
te Parliament, 
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It is a matter of common knowledge that the Measure wou'd 
have been and to-day would be not only accepted but welcome 
if certain proposed changes were omitted. Herein lies the core 
of the difficulty. It cannot be that the Church and the Imperial 
Parliament are at odds on mere questions of stress or emphasis 
or on the difference between italics and common type. 
Grievously I am driven to the conclusion that the changes which 
caused the rejection of the Measure are “practices outside the 
letter and at variance with the spirit of the Prayer Book.” in 
all humility I am constrained to say that where the changes 
impinge on doctrine they generally look towards the Latin 
Church. In this country narrowing the gap between the Church. 
and Rome deepens and broadens that between the Church and 
Nonconformity. A compact body of earnest and resolute men 
have been encouraged by the assurance that their ambitions for 
40 years have been now all achieved. Yet they are not satisfied 
or pacified. One of the Bishops declared in the House of Lords 
that he would be lacking in candour if he gave the impression 
that he cheriished any very exaggerated hopes as to tie 
immediate results which would follow from the legalizing of 
this Bill. Certainly the history of the last 25 years does not 
encourage the hope that legal enforcement will restore discipline. 
I look more hopefully to the action of the Bishops themselves. 
fortified by the general conscience of the Church of England. 
The great majority of the Churchmen in this country do not 
readily follow extremists, and I believe that it was the felt, 
if unspoken judgment, of the great mass of moderate Church- 
men that conduced to the rejection of this Measure. I recall 
Mr. Gladstone’s words, speaking of the Church and the Kstab- 
lishment :— 

As a Church [ believe she is strong enough by virtue of 
the Prayer Book to hold together in, al] circumstances ; but, 
as an Establishment, in my opinion, she is not strong enough 
to bear either serious secession or prolonged Parliamentary 
agitation. 

I write this letter with pain, but my anxiety is great. 
Yours faithfully, 
A. G. CAMBR. 
The Palace, 
St. Asaph. 
January 18th, 1928, 
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